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For the Month of une, 1783: 





Con/peus Medicine Theoreticé ad Ufum Academicum. AuGore 
Facobo Gregory, M Devote. Editio altera. 2 Vols. Svni 
izs.in Boards. Creech, Edinburgh; Cadell, and — 
London. 


THEN a profeffor publithes his Opinions, atid gives’ 
the world in general a {pecimen of his method of 
teaching and the particular principles which he wifhes to in- 
calcate, they fhould be examined with peculiar attention. 
An.exalted jtuation gives an additional force to the precepts ; 
and.as the falataty, infiryctions are, on that account, mofe ge= 
nerally ufeful, fo the miftakes and errors are more diffufely 
fpread, and more certainly deftru@tive. In confequence of 
thefe. opinions, we have fometimes purfued our remarks on 
fimilar performances to a greater extent than their intrinfie 
merit would have claimed; and, fitice Dr. Gregory’s * View’, 
in this fecond edition, feems to be intended fora more gene- 
ral acquaintance, and to have efcaped from the circle to whicli 
it was firft confined, we fhall now confider its object ana its 
execution. 

The.defign of a text-book, either to apprize the hearers 
of the fubject. of the future legture, or to affilt their reco}. 
lection, is very laudable: but the prefent.work feems to itep 
beyond this purpofe ; for 1t contains avery particular, and 
we believe a very. correét, view of what have been ftyled the 
inftitutions of medicine. We find in it the otitlines of the 
more. pfeful-faéts, which have been ufually confidered as the 
Gbje& of a theoretical profeflor ; arid a very concife, though 
often a fatisfa&ory, detail of arguments to deflroy erroneous 
opiniens, or to eftablifh thofe of the author, We would not 
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418 Dr. Gregory’ s Confpefus Medicine Theoretice. 

infult Dr. Gregory with indifcriminate praife ; but, though we 
fhould objeé to particular parts, it would be bat common juftice 
to confeis, that his fentiments are commonly fupported by 
the moft refpedtable authorities. A work fo generally meri- 
torious as this we now confider, may excite the curiofity of 
our readers, and either lead ‘them t entertain too exalted an 
opinion of the author, or to fufpect the impartiality of the 
reviewer. Dr. Gregory’s judgment and learning are well 
known ; but his own good fenfe would rejeG unjuit commen - 
dations, and rather with that dur account of his chief obj exis 
in this work fhould be more particular. 

The plan of our author ieems.to bave been dire@ed rather 
with a defign of giving an ufeful and judicious abridgment of 
what others have collected or obferved, than of adding new 
opinions of his own. Except therefore in the obfervations on 
the fentimenis of different phyfiologifts, we find little which 
we Can attribute to our profefior. We ought to give his own 
reafons for this conduct: it is not eafy to aflign any that are 
more juft and proper. 


.* Hee de forma qua prodiit meus libellus fufficiant.. Quod ad 
$ materiam attinet, quod dudum fatebar id nunc iterum luben- 
7 fateor, nempe hunc Medicinz Theoretice Confpedtum, uti- 
litatis non novitatis fludio con{criptum, adque ufum academicum, 
folum deftinatum efle ; nec unquam mihi in voto fuiffe, medicos 
jam mula dodirina et longa experientia eruditos docere, fed ju- 
venes tantum medicinz fludio incumbentes, {cientiz noftre prin- 
cipiis inbuere. Neguis igitur vitio mihi vertat parum novi meum 
libellum continere: Novum fludium ineunti, id totum novum 
eit, et profefloris officium, ut mihi vifum eft, in hoc maxime con- 
fistit, ut quicquid de re quam docet fciri dignum cognitum fit, five 
novum id fuerit five vetus, idem qua poflit cura, et brevitate, et 
perfpicuitate, fuis auditoribus expoaat ct explanet. Oportet quo- 
que medicinam Tdeereticam docentem, non modo {cientia: medice 
principia et elementa explicare, fed eorum ufus, et ad medicinam 
raclicam.accommoedationem, fedulo oltendere. Male ergo meo 
functus efiem officio, fi rerum novarum nunia cupidine abreptus, 
propriarumque opinionum, five vera five fall illx fuiffent, de- 
fénfione occupatus, in numerifque ad quas fic via ftrata fuifigt 
‘controverfiis implicitus, plunmas res, multo majoris momenti, 
vel neglexifiem penitus, vel leviter omaind’ tetigiflem, neque es 
' quam ipfarum magaitudo poftulafiet cura.” 


In the conde of the work he thas followed the more 
modern profeflors, in excluding the hygieine and femeiotice. 
The former ought certainly to be included in the phyfiology, 
and the latter is rather an objeét of the practice than of the 
inftitutions of medicine. The pathology is {nbjoiued in every 
part to the phyfiology, 2 as Dr. Gregory thinks it is, in this 
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fituation,. the more readily underitood. The therapeutics, are; 
confiderably enlarged in this edition, and detailed with putt; 
cular attention. : ! i 

In thefe circumftances it will fearcely be expected that we. 
fhould enter into a very, full confideration.of the, different: 
parts. This compilation’ is conducted with much judgment, 
The remarks of our author, on the different opinions which 
havé been publifhed, are clear and exat ; he condemns with: 
temper, and approves. without a blind admiration: he en- 
deavours to collect the more probab’e opinions from every 
fource, without an apparent bias; and feems rather eager to 
point out the defects of the {cience than to enhance its credit 
by vain.and fruitlefs attempts to explain every phenomenon. 
The language : ig neat and. perfpicuous : without aiming at a’ 
claffical purity, it:may be ityled fimply elegants 

The dedication to his hearers is more pécalia ly his own, 
In this part he endeavours to defend the fubjeét of his lectures, 
and his own condutt in the execution of the werk. Medical 
theory’'is, in general, a yifible darknefs; and the hypothefes 
which have at different times prevailed, add confufion to ob- 
fcurity. It would, however, be eaiy to thew that this is the, 
defect of the authors rather than of the fubjeét; the wild 
reveries of the alchemift cannct involve the rational chemitt 
in the ridicule which thefe fancies have merited. The attempt 
of the theorift fhould be to generalize his facts rather than to 
invent fyitems; to advance, by a careful inveftigation, rather 
than at ohce to affume an hypothefis. Different paflages of. 
the piefent work, the refult of the experience of different 
aves, corrected by the judgment and obfervation of their, 
fucceflors, would fufficiently fiew that a// theory is not afe- 


. Jefs; but that, in doubtful and difficult circumftances, we 


may be fafely direéted by general principles. We can- 


not fo thoroughly agree with Dr. Gregory, that» meta- 


phyfical difquilitions are of no fervice in medicine. In the 
limited circle of a teacher, they cannot be allowed to occupy 
an extenfive fhare of his attention ; but they fhould not be 
entirely neglected. Whatever may be the errors of the me- 
dical part of Dr. Hartley’s fyRem, every well:informed phy- 

fician will derive confidérable benefits from his do@rines of 


_affociation ; and, on the whole, the medical hiftory oi the 
human mind is equally important with that of the body. 


Dr, Gregory purfues his defence of theery, in its more 
limited fenfe, to aa extent which we cannot fellow ; and even 


_endeavours to prove that the wildeft hypotheles ad not been 


entirely ufelefs, as they have required real obfervations both 
jor their fupport and their deitruction, and haye ferved to 
| Ff 2 | connect, 
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connect, though flightly, the feveral fa€ts which praétice had: 
fuggefted. ‘Thefe arguments are enforced with every advan- 
tage which a judicious reafoner can beftow, and followed by: 
a flight fketch of the feveral changes by which the theory of 
medicine has been diftinguifhed. The author next proceeds: 
to the modern methods of cultivating phyfic, viz. by col- 
letting facts and inveltigating new remedies. We fhall infert 
his fentiments on thefe fubje&is, as a fpecimen of his ftyle, 
and as they deferve the attention of modern reformers. 


‘ Aliud vero vitium, ab hoc omnino diverfum, et ex diverfo: 
prorius fonte derivatum, medicinam nunc corrumipit, graviufque, 
ut opinor, periculum minitatur. Rejecta auctoritate, rejecta fere 
omni ratiocinatione atque doétrina, medici tandem autem falu- 
tiferam augere, et locupletare fufceperunt, folis obfervationibus 
et experimentis, quorum nullum effet dubium. Hinc credula 
fides, et infana admiratio medicamentorum, quotquot vel. iple 
deceptus, vel alio decipere cupiens, quifquam in medium pro- 
ferret, fummifque laudibus tolleret, et audaéter aflereret certo: 
certis morbis remedio fuiffe. 

¢ Nil mirumfoientiam talem, indoétis et ignavis adeo accom- 
modatam multis, cum medicis tum ‘aliis hominibus,- placuifle,. 
multofque operam‘collocaffe, ubi labor tam parvus fuit et premia 
tanta. Revera, multa remedia, quedam bene, plura male me- 
rentia, prolata funt, et multe: obfervationes facte, et multe ficte, 
a medicis, qui credebant fe non modo artem medicam fic’ pro- 
movere, fed famam quoque et emolumentum fibimet comparare.’ 


He then goes on: 


¢ Quod fi omnes obférvationes,. et omnia, remedia quz pro- 
lata funt, quam optima fuiflent, theoria quadam non eo minus- 
opus effet; nempe ut {ciret medicus, quando: conveniret reme- 
dium dare, quando, et quo confilio, omittere et mutare,. prout. 
res mutate poftulaflent. Novit enim quifque in. his ‘rebus vel 
Minimum verfatus, quo preftantius medicamentum fuerit, eo. 
magis pericull metuendum effe ab intempeftiyo ejus ufu,. majore- 
que cura opus effe ut tuto et cum fructu adhibeatur.. Caca tamer 
et credula. fiducia in viribus medicamentorum quorundam, ad 
certos morbos. fanandos, nufla aliarum rerum ratione habita,. 
vulgo hominum, et {ane omnibus. hominibus qui non vera {cien- 
tia imbati funt.. Adeo naturalis et jucunda eft, ut fi medicos 
demum ipfos idem furor. rapiat, labeidétis quibus folis niti poffet 
fundamentis, aGum erit de fcientia medica. 

‘ Talis vero credulitas atque ja¢tatio, de miris et pene divinis 
quofundam medicamentoram viribus et excelléntiis ; quamvis- 
pharmacopolis circumforaneis fatis conveniant, et quidam vulgo. 
hominum facile condonandz fint, tamen homine fapiente et eru- 
dito, et medico imprimis honefto et ingenuo, adeo indifnz funt, 
ut nihil magis; nimirum qui bene novit, vel faltem novifle debet, 
fi propria ratione ‘proprifque oculis uti velit nullius, vel — 

eae Mi,. 
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fim?, morbi, exiftere, aut poffe exiftere, remediam certum et 
munqouam fallax, “Neque profecto quifquam fans (nifi alios de- 
scipere cupiat) cam‘tali fiducia unquam pollicirus fuerit, fe levif- 
‘fimam tufficulam, aut dolorem capitis, aut dolorem vel unius 
dentis, per ulla medicamenta effe fanaturum. ‘Tanta enim tamque 
-certa virtus ne quidem in tota, fcientia et arte medica ineft; et 
‘multo minus in fingulis medicamentis, utcunque jactatis. A na- 
tura enim ita fabricatum et ita conffitutum eft corpus humanum, 
ut yarkis ex caufis, in varios morbos incidat, unde plerumque 
Mferius ocyus convalefcit iterum, aut folis nature viribus atque 
-conatibus, aut ope remediorum qualia-iltiufmodi nature conatus 
‘excitent et promoveant, vix unquam vero folis medicamentorum 
viribus, natura ipfa nil juvante, Quoniam vero conditio cor- 
poris, ut fupra dictum eft, variat quam maxime in diverfis ho- 
Minibus, et fane in iifdem, divertis temporibus, per{picuum eft, 
‘optima et efficacifima quaque remedia non femper eofdem 
effectus effe preftitura, eque femper vilo modo profutura, fed 
aliquando potius nocituta, ipfofque nature conatus, qui adeo 
folent juvare, interdum nimios, interdum nimis parvos, aut plane 
nullos interdum demum abnorimes, et ideo valde periculofos fore. 
Praterea, nonnull morbi fua natura infan abiles exiftunt, nimirum 
dp quibus neque corpus ipfum per vim fuam infitam quicquam 
conatur, neque ulla remedia quicquam utilis efficere poffunt. 
Igitur ab errore adeo naturali atque communi de facultatibus me- 
dicamentorum, et de efficacia et quafi império medicinz ipfius, 
fedulo cavere oportet ;_feilicet qui non modo ipfe fapiente et in- 
genuo medico emnino indignus fit, fed fepe etiam ad graviores et 
amagis- periculofos errores ducat.’ : 


We have inferted no remarks on the young profeffors 
preferring Latin for the language of a text-book, to a courfe 
of Englifh lectures. It is almoft indifferent in a country 
where it is fo much ufed but we would recommend a2 tranfla- 
tion, for the affiftance of thofe ftudents who.cannot fo readily 
follow him in the learned language. We may be permitted 
to fuggeit, that if Dr. Gregory himfelf does not undertake this 
tafk, the utility of his performance will probally induce fome 
very inferior genius to attempt it. 





The Genera Infe&orum of Linnaeus, exemplified by various Speci- 


mens of Englifo Infeets, drawn from Nature. By James Barbut. 
ate. 1. 6s. plain. 2l. 125. 6d. coioured. Sewel. 


BN for defcription of the infe&ts, in this volume, is, in ge- 
neral, fatisfa&tory ; the plates are extremely elegant, 

and commonly accurate; but the colouring is fometimes 
. erroneous, and rather calculated to difplay the abilities of the 
artift than to reprefent, with a proper fidelity, the works of 
nature. Though the faftidioufnefs of minute criticifm may 
Ff 3 dete 
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detect many trifling errors, yet, on the whole, this work is 
a pleafing proof of the abilities and attention of the author 
as a naturalift:, we cannot pay him any deferved compliment 
#s a writer. .As he is probably unacquainted with the pecu- 
liarities of our language, we could pardon a foreign idiom or 
--am improper word; but we cannot excufe a vague and con: 
fufed’ defcription ; we cannot overlook the turgid phrafes, and 
the pomp of puerile declamation, in a fcientific work. “When 
“he has defcribed the genus curculio, he obferves, that, ¢ in 
“this tribe, lavifh nature fports gorgeoufly in the mingled | 
_tiches of indefcribably refulgerit colours, proof againft a con- 
tinuance of the vifual ray, and makes the eye-lids dance, 
while the optic nerve achs at the fplendor.’ Even Shakfpeare 
_ 1s obliged to lay afide his rugged phrafes and expreflive language. 
‘Tis certain, he fays, that every animal, poffefling life, has 
feeling, and therefore is as capable of fuffeting pain as of en- 
_joying pleafure ;? and, as Shakfpeare humanely expreffes, 
« The poor beetle, crufhed beneath the foot, feels the pangs 
of death as great as when .a monarch falls.” Alas, poor 
Shakfpeare ! what the refinement of Warburton, the modern 
polith of Hanmer, has fpared, is at once deftroyed by the 
' mangling recolleétion of this ‘ fathioned atom of animated 
_-matter.? There are many other paflages of a fimilar kind ; 
‘we are happy, however, to obferve, that Mr. Barbut has found: 
-. patrons who have fupported him in this expenfive under- 
taking, and that * he wanders along the ftream_ of {weet- 
gliding generofity, offering her fwelling bofom to the parched 
lip.” May he take full draughts of this delicious beverage ! 
but it is neither manly nor generous to make fo public a boaft 
of a lady’s favours. 

The defcriptions of our author are generally taken from 
Linnezus, whom he has implicitly followed: yet, in a few 
inftances, we have obferved that they are vague. In our 
author’s account of monoculus quadricornis, for inftance, it 
is not eafy to fay whether the infeét has one or two eyes. 
There are‘undoubtedly two, as Linnzus acknowleges, and as 

we have often obferved, though the old equivocal name is 
retained. In fome other paffages there is a fimilar obfcurity ; 
but we have detected no material error. As we wifh not to 
magnify defects, we fhall leave thefe particular remarks, to 
give a more full account of what may be expected from the 
perufal of this fplendid volume, which is calculated for 
readers of different countries; as it is written both in French 
and Englifh. 

In the Introdu€tion Mr. Barbut gives a fhort account of the 
_ pfual ftruéture and conftitution. of this very numerous tribe. 


Their 
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Their minutenefs dimimifhes their importance ; and the life, 
which is fo liberally beftowed, that they are only formed to 
« fret their hour on the ftage, amd then be feen no more,” 
feems an obje& too trifling for the contemplation of the chief 
of created beings. Yet, of the fifty fpecies which the oak 
nourifhes, we dare not wifh for the extirpation of a fingle 
individual. The kermes, the cochineal, and the Spanith fly, 
‘are of equal importance with that which produces the galls ; 
but even the ephemera, an animal, whote circle of exiftence, 
‘whofe pains and pleaferes are cotnbinned’ within’ the limits of a 
‘day;.1s fo important, that the inhabitants of Lafs, in Carniola, 
‘are faid to have had a bad harveft, if they do not colle& 
‘twenty cart-loads of them, which they employ as a manure. 
As objects of philofophical fpeculation, they are not of lefs 
confeguence. We fhall infert our anthor’s account of the 
furprifing pecuharity of the plant-loufe. The fubjeQ wilf 
fcarcely admit of explanation. 


‘ In fhort, the laft peculiarity and moft fingular of all is, that 
it appears that one fingle aft of fecundation impregnates the 
‘females for feveral generations. Let a young plant-loufe be 
‘taken at the inftanr it iffues from the mother, and thut up fepa- 
rately, care being had to provide it with its proper food ; that 
plant-loufe, if it bea female, will foon have young ones. You 
‘may, in like manner, take one of the young produced from 
that uncoupled, or virgin plant-loufe, if one may be allowed 
the expreffton, and, repeating the fame experiment, you will 
fee this laft bring forth more. Some naturaliits have repeated the 
fame oblervarion to the third and fourth reproduGion of thofe 
infects, and Bonnet has oblerved to the number of nine fuccef- 
five generations all of this nature, in the fpace of three months. 
“A, fa@ like this would “xem mcredible, were it not attefted by the 
moft eminent obfervers, and perfons worthy of credit. How 
fhall we account for fo fingular a faé&t? We have hitherto feen 
that infects, as well as larger animals, cannot prepagate without 
the male and female firft coming together. This feems to be an 
invariable law of nature, with refpect to all animals in a ftate of 
perfection. Can the plant-loufe be an exception to this law? 
_ Can it procreate without copulation ? or is it fecundated without 
that at? The moft probable thing that can be faid on this fub- 
ject is, that the fecundation produced by copulation is tranfmitted 
through feveral generations fucceffively, which procreate till the 
prolific virtue is gradually exhaufted in a ferres of generations.’ 


Lyonnet even makes them patterns of prudence and difcre- 
tion. ‘ Wecannot bet admire, fays he, how careful they 
are (viz. {piders) not to give themfelves up blindly to a paffion, 
/ orventure on an impradent ftep which might become fatal to 
‘them.’ 


Ff, We 
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We have purfued this pleafing path perhaps too far; yet’ it 
has given fome occafion for felecting paffages of the work before 


us. We mutt now more ftriftly attend to the condu& of our 


author. He has given the genera of Linnens; and un- 
doubtedly, on the whole, they are more exaét and compre- 
henfive than thofe of any other naturalift. Mr. Barbut, 


however, gives us fome ftritures on his conduct, which we. 


ought to preferve. 


‘ Though U have impheitly purfued the track of Linneus, I 
notwithftanding cannot help differing from him, in his divifion 
of fome genera, on account of the diftinctive parts not being fuf- 
ficiently apparent, or very trifling. The number of genera, as 
well as the families into which many are divided, might with 
great propriety be reduced; for inftance, the curculiones and 
attelabi might be united, and in like manner the cerambyces and 
lepture. Again, I cannot help making an obfervation refpecting 
the mode of dividing infeéts into families, from the circumftance 
of their antennz being pedtinated; it being well known that 
the males in many fubjeéts have pettinated antenne, the females 
of the fame being plain, or deftitute of thofe branches. An- 
other circumftance, Which has induced authors to increafe the 
Families, 3 is colour: it ought to be- remembered that colqur de. 
pends upon fex, age, feafon, ficknefs, health, &c.’ 


The plates contain different fpecimens of each of the Lin- 
nzan genera. Our author has properly preferred thofe fpecies 
which are to be found in Britajn, as he had an opportunity 
of copying nature; but there are a few of which the fpecies 
are not inhabitants of our ifland, as the fulgora, meloe, 
mantis, fcorpio, &c. which are taken from other works. 
‘Mr. Barbut indeed informs us, ‘ that a {pecimen of a fcorpion 
has been found among dried feeds’, the produce, we fuppofe, 
of our own country, ‘ which exaétly refembles the foreign one 
in form, though no bigger than the pediculus humanus; and 
probably, he adds, there may be fpecimens of every genus 
and family in this country, but fo minute as to elude our 
refearches.’ 

The accounts of the life, the occupations, and the wars 
of difterent infects, is highly entertaining ; a moralizer might 
trace, in thefe minute and apparently infignificant beings, an 
Alexander, a Nero, and a Sardanapalus, We were much 
amufed with our author’s defcription of the condu& of the 
fphex, or favage fly, and fhall tranferibe i it, for che entertain- 
ment of our réaders, 


* Nothing fo provident as the care.of this creature for its 


3 young, and nothing fo favage as the means it ufes for that 


rpoie. The’ manner of living is different in the various 
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fpecies, and {o is the general form of the body, and the: place 


of harbour; but though the. method of life be utterly different, 
yet the fame manners appear innate and inherent in all.. They 
agree in being the fierceft of all flies: they will attack: infeéts 
much larger than themfelves, and this, whether they be de- 
fencelefs or armed, as they are provided with:a fting. The 
ftrength in all this favage kind is great; their Jaws are hard anid 
fharp, and in their fting lies a potfon fuddenly fatal to the crea- 
tures with whom they engage. The favage feizes hardily on: 
the animal he attacks, and gives a ftroke of amazing force; 
after which he falls down, as if himfelf were killed; but it is to reft 
from his fatigue, and enjoy his-victory.. He keeps a fteady eys 
on the creature he has ftruck till it dies, which ‘happens in a few 
minutes, and then drags it to the neft to feed the young. The 
number of other infects they deftroy is‘fcarce to be conceived; 
the mouth. of their cave is like that of a giant in days of yore, 
ftrewed with the remains of prey, The eyes, the filament that 
ferves as-a brain, and a fmall part of the contents of the body, 
are all the favage eats, and will kill fifty for a meal.’ 


Mr. Barbut’s account of the wafp is highly interefting, 
and in fome degree different from what we frequently meet 
with in the works of. naturalifts; we fhall therefore infert it. 


¢ This numerous ‘commonwealth is founded by a fingle fe- 
male impregnated during the autumn, and that has weathered 
out the feverity of the winter. It digs a hole in a dry foil, con- 
trives itfelf a finuous inlet, or elfe it takes up with the dwelling- 
place of a mole, where it haftily builds a few cells, and depofits 
its eggs,. Within the fpace of twenty days, they have gone 
through the different flates of larve, chryfalids, and are turned 
to waips. ‘Nature all-wife provides for every thing.. The mule- 
wafps, or that are of no fex, are the only that labour at layi 
the foundation. of the republic. ‘The firft eggs that are hatched 
prove to be neuter-wafps. No fooner are they come into exif- 
tence, but they fall.to work, enlarge the hole, and go about 
upon wood, lattice-work, and window-fafhes, in fearch of mate- 
tvals for building. With their teeth they cut, hack, and tear 
off fmall fibres of wood, which they moiften with a liquor they 
difgorge, and then convey them to the workfhop. Other ‘la- 
bourers are in waiting for them, who with ‘thofe materials fet 
about the conitruction of the wafp neft, an edifice outwardly 
compofed of fheets of paper, which, not being in contaé with 
each other, dampnefs cannot penetrate to the infide. This lat- 
‘ter part confifts of twelve or fifteen ftories, and between each 
runs a colonnade formed by the faftenings, which connect the 
cakes one to the other. Every ftory is as it were a market- 
me where the citizens may take their walks. The cells are 
exagonal. It is the cradle in which the mother continues. to 


“bay eggs of neuter-wafps to the number of 15 or 16000; after 


which 
; , 


- 
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which it depofits 300 egys of \females, and as many of males. 
"Fhe elder brothers, or firft-hatehed infects, take amazing care 
of thofe born after them, by proportioning their food. to the 
delicacy of their ftomach. Firft, it confitts of the juice of fruits 
and meats, afterwards it is the carcafes of tnfects. ‘Fhe caterers 
provide for the labourers. Each one takes his own portion ; 
there is no defpute, no fighttmg. The republic grows daily 
more numerous, living in profound peace. Every individual, 
as foon as he bras acquired fufficient flremgth, flies away to the 
fields» They then become a gang of banditti; they pillage our 
wall-trees, break into our fruit betore its maturity, dart with the 
fiercenefs of hawks upon our bees, eut their throats to poflefs 
themfelves of their honey, ‘plunder and lay wafte their common- 
weakh, riot on the fruits of their labour, and oblige them to 
-yemove- During the period of plenty, the wafps bring all the 
booty ro the neft, «and fhare it amongft them. | There is nothing 
then goes forward but feafting, rioting, and good-fellowthip ; 
but concord cannot be lafting- among robbers. Towards -the 
-mortth of Oétober provifions' begin ‘to run thort, when this 
fively, this amicable young brodd is fired with a kind of rage, 
and the neft is now nothing but a fcene of horror. The neuters 
‘and males tear from their cradles the eggs, the larva, the chry- 
falids, and the new-born infects, without fhewimg mercy to any. 
Fhey next fight one againft another,’ though their duels féldom 
proceed to death, as thofe of the bees. “The males alone are defti- 
tute of ftings. The hopes of the ftate, the folicitude for pofte- 
rity, the love of their native place,’ no longer exift ; the whole 
commonwealth is overturned to the very foundation. Frofts and 
rains throw the citizens into a ftate of languor. They almoft all 
perth, luckily for vs and our bees.” Some few females. efeape 
the difafters of inteftine war and the feverity of winter, which in 
the enfuing fpring become founders of mew republics. One. 
tobbér is fometimes ufeful in bringing another to punifhment. 
Some butchers hang up before their fhop a calf’s liver, or any 
_ Other tender meat. The wafps come in queft of this delicate 
food, and, fond of enjoying it to themfelves, they purfue the, 
blue-bottle fires, from whofe eggs are produced the maggots that 
_ fpoil meat; and this is the only advantage we can reap from 


‘Wafps.” _ ee 


On the whole, we would difmifs this very agreeable per- 
formance with marks of approbation. If we have fmiled at 
the pecnliarities of our author, and fometimes reprehended 
his inattention, we have found many proofs of an intimate 
acquaintance with his fabje&t, as well as of his candor and 
good fenfe. 


The 
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Zhe Progress of Refinement. A Poem. In Three Parts. By Henry 
Fames Py, Efq. 4to.' 3s. Dodfley. 

N this performance the gradual refinement of manners, 

and progrefs of arts and {ciences, in different nations, 
particularly Greece, Rome, and England, are delineated 
with accuracy and precifion. In the firft part man is con- 
fidered in his rude; uncultivated ftate: his emerging from 
barbarifm, and the migration of the ‘infant arts’ from the 
eaftern kingdoms to Greece is next defcribed. The peculiar 
manners of its different republics, the origin of poetry, and 
invention of letters, (though the latter Jofes by a comparifon 
with the well-known lines in Eloifa’s Epiftle to Abelard) are 
inveftigated with tafte and judgment. The‘defcription of the 
fatal effects of luxury and corruption among the. Greeks de- 
ferves equal commendation.. The following apoftrophe to the 
Athenians, whom the author. defcribes as folely attentive to 
their factious demagogues and theatrical amufements, whilf 
Philip was ravaging their territories, is nervous and animated, 


¢ Of human glory thus how fhort the date! 
On Wealth and Freedom Pride and Luxury wait, 
And from. her burthen’d lap Profufion throws 
The feeds of growing vice and future woes. 

The fervent zeal of public fpirit dead, 

And patriot’s Virtue’s manly influence fled, 
The daring bands of freemen that defied 

In fields of blood the Median tyrant’s pride, - 
Purchas’d, betray’d, divided, and o’erthrown, 
Bend to‘a ftate their fires had hardly known.’ 


The account of the arts being tranfplanted to Rome, and 
the inferiority of its writers compared with thofe whom. they 
copied, is in general equally juft and beautiful. 


¢ Their country vanquifh’d, ftill the arts remain, 
Still learned Athens boatts her polifh’ditrain ;: 
The flowery garlands there they weave to bind 

In pleafure’s rofeate wreaths the Roman mind, 
The joys of peace the haughty victors learn, . 

.. And Greece exulting triumphs in her turn. 
Though firft they view with undifcerning eyes 
Sculpture’s fair grace, and Painting’s glowing dyes, 
Though Confuls by the piece the marble rate, ' 
And the wrought brafs is valued by.the weight ; 
Yet foon their hearts the Mufes fway confefs’d, 
And powerful numbers footh’d the warlike breaft, 
Each {welling bofom caught the genérous fire, 

And. Roman fingers ftruck the Grecian lyre; 
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“Not with that fierce delight, that fudden glow, ei 


Which from the genuine beams of nature flow, , 

‘That burit of harmony which /pour’d along 

‘The full fwxuriance of the epic fong! 

Matur’d by time their ripening genius rofe, 

From the harfh lines of Ennius’ meatfur’d profe 

To ftrains'on which the Mufe enamour’d hung, 

And drank ‘each dulcet note from Maro’s tongue, 
¢ But me’er thal! Imitation’s lovelieft charm 

Like native grace the raptur’d.bofom warm ; 

This bright and aweful as the beam of day, 

That like ¢he paler moon’s reflected ray. 

By no fallacious hues does Nature pleafe, 

But boldly gives the manners that the fees, 

Nos Truth in fiction’s fplendid garb arrays, 

‘Put with free ftroke the livi ing form pourtrays,: 

Her bards divine the real actions fing 

Of the fletn hero, or the warrior king, 

Or paint the life the amorous fhepherd leads 

In the rich verdure of Sicilian meads, 

While with the verfe their heated fancy weaves 

Each facred tale mythology believes : | 

But Imitatton, with correcter hand, 

Fills but the outline that Invention placn d, 

With care retrenches each fuperfluous part, 

Or adds the tinfel ornaments of art, 

_ Defcribes the manners that fhe never knew, 
And faintly copies what her miftrefs drew ; 
Hence with alliduous ftep the Latian Mule 
The march fublime of elder Greece purfues, 
Content to glean with care the fcatter’d flowers 
From the'full harveft.of her happier hours.’ 














‘If any thing cam be objeéted to this paffage, itis the eenfare 
on Ennius: fome few remaming limes of that unpolifhed bard 
aifplay a f{pirit and energy which entitle them to a better 
appellation than that of ‘ meafur’d profe.” We have next a 
claflical defeription of Rome in its higheft ftate of perfection, 
its fabfequent Gegenerdcy, and mankind’s relapfe into rude- 
nefs and barbarifm.. (i) 

The fecond part opens with an account of the manners of 
the ancient northern nations. The benefits acquired by the 
frantic and otherwife ruinous crufades are thus enumerated : 





¢ The haughty chief, to. arm his numerous train, 
And grace with martial pomp the glittering plain, 
‘The wide demefnes of ancient tenure fold, 

And fiefsienfranchis’d. for the wanted gold : 
Whence the freed peafant chearful tills the foil, 
And bufy Commerce plies her active toil. 
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While as the countlefs hofts in long array 
Through eaftern Europe bend their tedious way, 
And view with wondering eyes the gay refort 
Of wealth and fpleador to Byzantiuin’s court, 
The wrecks of Roman pride and’ Grecian fkill 
With new delight the aftonifh’d bofom fill. 
Though, turd’ by rapine, war unjuft they wage, 
And wafte the arts with more than Vapdal rage, 
Yet foon to fcenes of elegance awake, 

A fofter turn, and nobler aims they take, 

Each curious relic while they fpotl admire, 

And plundering works of tafte, that tafte aequire.” 


After this follows-an account of the revival of the arts in 
Staly, the invention of printing, the effeéts of the Reforma- 
tion, and its eftablifhment in England. ~To this fucceeds an 
encomium on Elizabeth, and fome of our moft eminent an- 
cient authors in the poet line. ‘The progrefs of refinement, 
the checks it meets’ with, the characters of our fubfequent 
monarchs, and that of many eminent modern writers, are next 
pourtrayed in a juft and elegant manner. Our author bewails 
the negle& which our kings, without exception, have thewm 
to our moft diftinguifhed poets. The complaint is too zuftly 
founded: we have had many Virgils, but no Auguftus. 
Happy for them, the publie tafte compenfates fer the inat- 
tention of royalty. Genius now ftands in no need of regat 
notice to acquire wealth and fame. We have likewife a good 
account of the age of Lewis XIV. and the effect it had on the 
manners of. other nations. -A view of the prefent ftate of re- 
fnement in the different kingdoms of Europe, and a fhort 
fketch of its progrefs or decline in the other quarters of the 
globe, concludes the fecond part. In the third, our author 
Bee 


_. © To fketch the living features.of the age, 

- . Fach tranfient character with care define, . 
And catch the fleeting fhape with ready line; 
€ontratt the manners modern times difplay 
With the refinements of an earlier day ; 
Mark what from chance, or cuftom, foftnefs draws, 
And feek with curious eye each latent caufe ; 
Shew virtue’s finking worth, or kindling flame, 
And give impartial Praife, or candid blaine.’ 


In tracing this inquiry, and fhewing the fuperior refinement 
ef modern manners, which we think not adequately ex- 


preffed by the word ‘ foftnels,’ he juftly: attributes the firft 
caufe 


. ~ 
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éaufe to the prevalence of Chriftianity, in the following. eR 
cellent paflage : 


* Say from what fource fhall keen inquiry trace 
Thefe ftriking characters of gentler grace? 
Numerous the varied {prings, whofe. powers combin’d 
Direét and regulate the duétile mind. 

Firft, that bleft fountain of fereve delight, 

Meck- -ey’d Religion’s mild unfullied rite, 

The patient votary ’s humbled breait imbues 

With heavenly Charity’ s ambrofial dews, 

In vain the infidel’s o’erweening pride . 

Affects her hallow’d dictates to deride, 

Exalts the wifdom of. the ancient fchool, ' 

And boaits of moral Virtue’s rigid role; ; , 

By Chriftian faith the perfedt doctrines taught 

Sh all mock Philofophy’s fublimeft thought, 

In the clear heams of Truth celeftial fhine, 

And fpeak their holy teacher ail divine. 

Thence even the ftubborn fceptic mildnefs draws, | 
And feels their influence, though he fcorns their laws.’ 


He then ‘confiders the abolition of flaver y in Europe, and 
points out the good efiects of chivalry, in ennobling and 
humanizing the mind, by an animated contrait between the 
generous conduct of Edward the Black Prince to his van- 
quifhed enemy, and the difgraceful triumph of a Roman 
conful, He, however, ftigmatizes duelling, its upworeby 
defcendant, and obferves 


¢ But though too plainly from this dreadful caufe 
A milder afpect general converie draws, 

Let not my verfe, applauding, move to chide 
‘The weeping orphan, or the widow ’d bride, 
Awake the trembling matron’s anxious fears, 

Or ope the facred fource of beauty’s tears, 


This leads him to confider the influence of the fair fex in 
polifhing our manners, and refining our fentiments. ‘The 
following lines are extremely fine: 


‘ Daughters of love! they fhine with native power, 
And blefs the lone, and grace the focial hour, 

With f potlels truth, andardent paifion, blend 

The enchanting miftrefs, and the faithful friend, 
Each fonder joy that leffens grief difpenfe, 
Convince the reafon, and delight the fenfe. 

With bafhful coynefs temper fierce defire, 

And-lead by virtue while by charms they fire.’ 


After this we have an account of the nature and tendency of 
modern compofitions, the general diffufion of fuperficial know- 
lege, the yniverfal and fatal influence of cards, the prevalence 


‘ of 
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of igxury, and the effetts that may be apprehended from it 
He proceeds, however, to fhew that the intercourfe with the 
fair fex, and frequency of wars among the European nations, 
tend to preferve a fpirit of emulation and honour that prevents 
their falling into total degeneracy. He next confiders the 
peculiar ftate of Britain ; its commercial {pirit, and the fatal 
effects that may flow from it, if carried to too great an éxcefs; 
af it fuperfedes all attention to domeilic concerns. He calls 
on our nobility and ladies, we fear but to little purpofe, te 
difcountenance the dangerous progrefs of diflipation by their own 
example, expreffes his ardent wifhes for the profperity of his 
country, and concludes with fome moral reflections that naturally 
flow from the fubje& of which he treats. 

We doubt not but the extracts we have giyen will imprefs oa 
the reader’s mind a favourable idea of the author’s abilities. 
——We meet not with many obfervations that claim great 
pretenfions to novelty; but they are fele@ed with tafte, ar- 
ranged with judgment, and exprefled with ftrength and ele- 
gance. The man of fenfe and the fcholar is every whers 
confpicious. 





The Hiftory of Sumatra. By W. ‘Mane Mar, fk F.R.S. to. 
136. én Boards. Payne and Son. 


HOUGH the ifland of Sumatra has long been known to 

European voyagers, the accounts which ‘have hitherto 
een publithed concerning it are extremely defettive.' Such 
an undertaking, indeed, appears to be attended with great 
difficulties. ‘The neceflary information, as Mr. Marfder .ob- 
ferves in his preface, is not to be procured from the people 
themfelves, whofe knowlege. and enquiries fcarcely extend 
beyord the bounds of the diftri@ where they firft drew breath; 
and if ever the almoft impervious woods of Sumatra have 
been penetrated, to any confiderable diftance from the fea- 
coat, by Europeans, the remarks of thofe travellers have 
semained as obfcure’as they probably always were imperfect. 
The attainment of proper information is alfo obftruéted by 
other diffieplties, arifing from the extraordinary: diverfity of 
national diftinétions, which, under a great number of inde- 
pendeit governments, are fo frequent among the inhabitants 


of this ifland. ‘Thefe difficulties might perhaps have bees 


fufficient to deter the author from ever attempting the _ 
work; but ke wifely -refolved to give rather a comprehenfive 


than a circumftantial defcription of the divifions of the country 
gnto its various governments; aiming more at a particular 


detail, 
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detail; in what relates to the cuftoms, opinions, arts, arid 
indaftry of the inhabitants in their moft genuine ftate. 

The greater.part of what Mr. Marfden defcribes has fallen 
within his own immediate obfervation, and the remainder is 
either matter of common notoriety to every perfon refiding on 
the ifland, or received upon the concurring authority of gen- 
tlemen, ‘whofe fituation in the Eaft India Company’s fervice, 
long acquaintance with the natives, and refpe(tability of cha- 
racter, render them worthy of the greateft credit. , 

Mr. Marfden is of opinion that, notwithftanding fome ob- 
{cure and contradi@ory paflages of Ptolemy and Pliny, Su- 
matra was utterly unknown to the Greek and Roman geogra- 
phers, whofe difcoveries, or rather conjectures, extended no 
farther than Ceylon. ‘This, he thinks, was their Taprobane, 
though the name, during the middle ages, was uniformly 
applied to Sumatra. 

Sumatra is the moft weftern of the Sunda iflands, and con- 
ftitutes, on that fide, the boundary of the eaftern Archipe- 
Jago. Its general direétion is nearly north-weft and fouth- 
eat. The equator bifects it in almoft equal parts ; gne ex- 
tremity being in five degrees thirty-three minutes north, and 
the other, in five degrees fifty-fix minutes fouth latitude, 
Fort Marlborough, or Oofong Carrang, in latitude three 
' degrees forty-fix minutes fouth, the only point the longitude 
of which has been determined by aétual obfervation, is found 
to lie one hundred and two degrees eait of Greenwich,  Su- 
matra is one of the largeft iflands in the world, but its breadth: 
is determined with fo little accuracy, that any attempt to 
calculate its fuperficies, Mr. Marfden obferves, muft be liable 
to confiderable error. A chain of high mountains runs through 
its whole extent, the ranges being in many parts double and 
treble, but fituated, in general, nearer to the weftern than the’ 
oppofite fide. The altitude of thefe mountains, though very 
great, is not fufiicient to occafion. their being covered. with 
fnow, during any part of the year, as thofe in South Ame- 
rica, between the tropics, are foundto be. 

Between the ridges of mountains are extenfive plains, con- 
fiderably elevated above the. furface of the maritime lands. 
In thofe the air is cool; and from this advantage they are 
the beft inhabited, and the moft cleared of woods, with which, 
in other places, the ifland is almoft entirely covered. In 
thefe vallies are many large and beautiful lakes, which faci- 
litate the communication between the different parts, and 


give birth to moft of the larger rivers, particularly thofe which. 


empty themfelves ‘to the eaftward. Water-falls and Cafcades: 
are likewife not. uncommon. <A remarkable one defcends 
from: 
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from the north fide of Mount Poogong. Manfelar, which forms 
the mouth of Tappanooly Bay, prefents to the view a cafcade of 
a very fingular appearance, which falls from the fummit of 
Sugar-loaf Mountain ; and a {mall but beautiful one defcends 
perpendicularly from the fteep cliff, which, like an immenfée 
rampart, lines the fea-fhore near Manna. "Hardly any coun- 


try in the world is better watered than Sumatra, f{prings being . 


found wherever-they are fought for. The rivers on the 
weftern coaft are innumerable, bat in general too {mall and 
rapid for the purpofe of navigation. Some of them, how- 
ever, are large; and on the eaftern, the ftreams are alfo ex- 
ceedingly numerous. 

The heat of the air is faid to be by no means fo intenfe as 
might be expected in a country. occupying the middle of the 
torrid zone. It is more temperate than in many regions 
without the tropics; the thermometer, at the mof fultry 
hour, which is about two in the afternoon, generally fiuc- 
tuating between eighty-two and eighty-five degrees. Mr. 
Marfden does not recolleé&t to have ever feen it higher than 
eighty-fix degrees in the fhade. At fun-rife it is ufually as 
low as feventy. The fenfation of cold, however, we are 
informed, is much greater than might be expected, as it 
occafions fhiverings and a chattering of the teeth. Thefe 
effe&ts our author juftly afcribes to the relaxation of the body, 


and opennefs of the pores, in that climate ; for the fame tem- 


perature in England would be efteemed a confiderable degree 
of warmth. But thefe obfervations on the ftate of the air 
apply only to the diftri€ts on the fea-coaft, where, from their 
comparatively low fituation, and the greater compreffion of the 
atmofphere, the fun’s rays operate more powerfully. Beyond 
the firft range of hills the inhabitants find it expedient to 
light fires in the morning, and continue them until the day is 
advanced, for the purpofe of warming themfelves. 

Froft, fhow, and hail, are totally unknown in this ifland. 
But the atmofphere is commonly more cloudy than in 
Europe, as is evident from the infrequency of clear ftar- 
light nights. The fog, called by the natives caboot, which 
rifes every morning between the hills, is denfe to a furprifing 
degree ; the extremities of it, even when near at hand, being 


* perfectly defined ; and it feldom is obferved to difperfe till about 


three hours after fun-rife. 

The extraordinary phenomenon of the water-fpout is fre- 
quently obferved in thefe parts; and thunder and lightning 
are fo frequent as fcarce to attract tlie attention of perfons 
long refident in the country. During the north-weft mon- 


foon the explofions are extremely violent; the forked light- 
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ning fhooting’in all directions, the whole atmofphere feems on 
fire ; whilft the ground is agitated in a degree little inferidr 
to the motion of an earthquake. In the fouth-eaft monfoon 
the lightning ig more conftant, but the ‘corrufcations are lefs 
fierce or bright, and the thunder is fcarcely audible. Mr. 
Marfden informs us, that the confequences of thefe awful 
meteors are not fo fatal in this country as in Europe, few in- 
~ ftances occurring of lives being loft, or buildings deftroyed, by 
the explofions, though eleétrical conduftors have never been 
employed. But he juitly obferves, that this may perhaps be 
occafioned by the paucity ‘of inhabitants, in proportion to the 
extent of country, and partly to the unfubftantial materials of 
the houfes. 

Mr. Marfden, after briefly mentioning the caufes of the 
Monfoons, proceeds to give an account of thofe periodical 
winds, diftinguifhed by the appellation of land and fea 
breezes; and thefe he inveftigates with all the accuracy of a 
fkilful ‘naturahft. Sumatra, he informs us, abounds in mine- 
tals, and other foffil productions. it has during many ages 
been famous for gold, the quantity procured of which is ftill 
confiderable ; and might, our author is of opinion, be much 
increafed, were the fimple labour of the gatherer aflifted by a 
knowlege ofthe arts of mineralogy. There are alfo rich 
copper minés, refembling the Japan-copper in the appearance 
im a mixture of gold. Iron‘is colleéted, {melted, and worked, 

a particular part of the ifland. ‘That it abounds in many 
Sither places is inferred from the colour of the foil; and on 
many parts of the beach the fand, which is of a fhining blaek, 
is attracted by the load-ftone. The fteel manufactured in the 
—ifland has a peculiar temper, and a degree of hardnefs that 
has never been imitated in Europe. ‘Tin is one of the prin- 
Cipal exports of Sumatra. Sulphar, falt- -petre, and coal, are 


alfo frequent commodities. The laft of thefe is moftly wathed 


down by the floods. It is light, and‘not efteemed very good ; 
but this is faid to be the ¢afe with all’coal’found near the fur- 
face of the earth. Mineral and hot fprings have been dif- 
covered in many diftri&s. In tafte the waters refemble moftly 
“thofe of Harrowgate. In the cliffs along the coaft are dif- 
covered many Curious foffils, fuch as petrified wood, and fea- 
Thelis of various forts. This, as well as almoft all the other 
iflands of the eaftern Archipelago, contains a number of vol- 
canos. 


Where the coaft of Sumatra is flat or fhelving, itis, like thé - 


other tropical iflands, defended from the attacks of the fea by 
a reef or ledge of coral rock, on’ which the furfs exert their 
violence without farther effect than eat of Rerpitg its furs 
3 face. 
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Face even. ‘We fhall lay before our readers what the autho 
has advanced concerning the furf, a phefomenon which he 
appears to have confidered with particular attention. | 


‘ The furf (a word not to be found, I believe, in our dic- 
tionaries) is ufed in India, and by navigators in general, to'ex- 
prefs a peculiar {well and breaking of the fea upon the fhoré; 
the phenomena of which not having been hitherto much adverted 
to by writers, I fhall be the, more circumitantial in my defcrip- 
tion of. : 

‘ The furf forms fometimes but a fingle range along the fhores 
At other times there is a fucceffion of two, three, four, »r more, 
behind each other, extending perhaps half a mile oyt to feas 
The number of ranges is generally in proportion to the height 
and violence. ' 

‘ The furf begins to affume its form at fome diftance from the 
place where it breaks, gradually accumulating as it moves for- 
ward, till it gains a height, in corfmon, of fifteen to twenty 
feet, when it overhangs at top, and falls, like a cafcade, nearly 
perpendicular, involving itfelf as it defcends. The noife mace 
by the fall is prodigious, and, during the ftillnefs of the night, 
inay be heard many miles up the country. 

‘ Though, in the rifing and formation of. the furf, the water 
feems to have a quick progreflive motion towards the land, yet.a 
light body on the furtace is not carried forward, but, on thé 
‘contrary, if the tidé is ebbing, will recede from the fhore; 
from which it would follow, that the motion is only propagated 
in the water, like found in air, and not the mafs of water pro- 
truded. A fimilar fpecies of motion is obferved on fhaking at 
one end a long cord heid moderately flack, which is exprefied by 
the word undulation, [ have fometimes remarked, howevery 
that a body which finks deep, and takes hold of the water, will 
move towards fhore with the courfe of the furf, as is perceptible 
in a boat landing, which fhoots fwiftly forward on the top of the 
fwell; though probably it is aided by its own weight in the 
defcent, after having reached the fimmit, and to that owes its 
velocity. . | 

‘ Countries where the furfs prevail require boats of a parti- 
cular conftruction, and the art of managing them demands the 
éxperience of a mian’s life. All European boats are more or lefs 
unfit, and feldom fail to occafion the facrifice of the people on 
board them, in the imprudent attempts that are fometimes made 
to land with them on the open coaft. . 

‘ The force of the furf is extremely great. J have.known it 
to overfet a country veffel, -in fuch a manner that the top of the 
matt has {tuck in the farid, arid the lower end made its. appearance 
through her bottom. Pieces of cloth have been takén up from a 
wreck, twifled and rent by its involved motion. 

* In fome places the furfs are ufually greater at high, and in 
others at low water, but I believe they are uniformly more vio- 
lent during the {pring tides. 
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¢ I fhall proceed to enquire into the efficient caufe of the furf& 


‘The winds have doubtlefs a ftrong relation to them. If the air 
was in all places of equal denfity, and not liable to any motion, 
I fuppofe the water would alfo remain perfectly at reit, and its 
furface even ; abi racting from the general courfe of the tides, 
and the partial irregularities occafioned by the influx of rivers, 
“The current of the air impeils the water, and caufes a fwell, which 
is the regular rifing and {ubiiding of the waves. This rife and 
fall is fimilar to the vibrations of a pendulum, and fubjeé& to 
hike laws. Wi eB # wave is at its height, it defcends by the farce 
of gravity ; and the momentum acquired in defcending, impells 
the: neighbouring particles, which, in their turn, rife and impell 
others, and thus form a fuecefion of waves. ‘This is the cafe in 
the open fea; but when the {well approaches the fhore, and the 
depth of we ster is not in proportion to the fize ofthe fwell, the 
{ubfiding wave, inftead of prefling on a body of a water, which 
might rife in equal quantity, prefies on the ground, whofe re- 
ation caufes it to rulh on in that manner which we call a furf, 
Some think that the peculiar form of it may be plainly accounted 
for, from the fhallownefs ‘and fhelving of the beach. Whena 
{weil draws near to fuch a beach, the lower parts of the water 
meeting firft with obttruion from the bottom ftand ftill, whilft 
the higher parts refpectively move onward ; by which a rolling 
and involved motion is produced, that is augmented by the 
return of the preceding fwell. I object that this folution is 
founded on the fuppofition of an actual progreflive motion of the 
body of water in forming a furf; and that certainly not being 
the fact, ir feems deficient. The only real progreffion of the 
water is occafioned by the perpendicular fall, after the breaking 
of the furf, when, from its weight, it foams on to a greater or 
lefs diftance, in prcportion to the height from which it fell,’ and 
the flope of the fhore. 
¢ That the furfs are not, like common waves, the immediate 
effect of the wind, is evident from this, that the higheit and moft 
violent often happen when there is the leaft wind, and wice verfi. 
And fometimes the furfs will continue with an ‘equal degree of 
violence during a variety of w eather. On the weit coaft of Su- 
matra the higheft are experienced during the S.E. monfoon, 
which is never attended with fuch gales of wind as the N. W, 
The motion of the furf is not obferved to follow the courfe of the 
wind, but often the contrary ; and when it blows hard trom the 
tand, the fpray of the*fea may be feen to fly in a direction oppo- 
fite to the body of it; though the wind has been for many hours 
in the fame point. 
© Are the farfs the effect of gales of wind at fea, which do not 
happen to extend to the fhore, but caufe a violent agitation 
throughout a confiderable tract of the waters, which, commu- 
nicating with lefs diftant parts, and meeting at length with re- 
fiftance from the fhore, occafions the fea to fwell and break in the 
manner defcribed? To this I object, that there feems no regu- 
lar 
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lar correfpondence between their magnitude and the apparent 
agitation of the water without them: that gales of wind, except 
at particular periods, are very unfrequent in the Indian feas ; 
where the navigation is well known to be remarkably fafe; whili 
the furfs ate almoft cont! inual; and that gales are not found to 
produce this effeét in other extenfive oceans. The weft coaft of 
{reland borders a fea nearly as extenfive, and much more wild, 
than the coaft of Sumatra; and yet there, though when it blows 
hard the fwell on the flo ‘re is high and dangeror us, js there 
nothing that refembles the furfs of India. 

‘ Thefe, fo general in the’ tropical latitudes, are, upon the 
moft probable hy pothefis I have been able to form, after long 
obfervation, and much thought and enquiry, the confequence of 
the trade or perpetual winds which prevail, at a diftance from 
fhore, between the parallels of ten and thirty degrees north and 
fouth, whofe uniform and invariable action caufes a long and 
conftaie fwell, that exifts even in the calmeft weather, about the 
line, towards ‘which its dire€tion tends from either fide, This 
fwell or libration of the fea is fo pr odigioufly long, and the fen- 
fible effect of its height of courfe fo much diminifhed, that it is 
not often attended to; the gradual flope engrofling almoft the 
whole horizon, to an eye not very much elevated above its fur- 
face; but perfons who have failed in thofe parts may recollect 
that even when the fea is apparently the moft itll and level, a 
boat, or other object at a dittance from the. fhip, will be hid from 
the ficht of one jooking towards it from the lower deck, for the 
{pace ‘of minutes together. ‘This fwell, when a fquall happens, 
or the wind frefhens Up, will, for the time, have other fubfidiary 
waves on the extent of its furface, breaking often in a direction 
contrary to it, and which will again fubfide as a calm returns, 
without having produced on it any perceptible effect. Sumatra, 
though not directly expofed to the fouth-eaft trade, is not fo 
diftant but that its influence may be prefumed to extend to it, 
and accordingly at Poolo Pifang, near the fouthern extremity of 
the ifland, a conftant foutherly fea is ubferved, even after a hard 
north- wet wind. This inceflant and powertul {well rolling in 
from an ocean, open even to the pole, feems an agent adequate to 
the prodigious effects produced on the coaft; w hilft irs very fize 
contributes to its being overlooked, ~ It reconciles almoit all the 
difficulties which the phenomena feem to prefent, and in parti- 
cular it accounts for the decreafe of the furf during the north-weft 
monfoon, the local wind then countera¢ting the operation of the 
general one; and it is corroborated by an obfervation I have 
made, that the furfs on the Sumatran coaft ever begin to break at 
their fouthern extreme, the motion of the {well not “being perpen- 
dicular to the direétion of the fhore. ‘This manner of explaining 
their origin feems to carry much reafon with it, but there occurs 
to me one objection which | cannot get over, and which a regard 
to truth obliges me to ftate. The ‘trade winds are remarkably 
fteady and uniform, and the fwell generated by them is the fame, 
G g 3 Ths 
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The furfs are much the reverfe, feldom perfevering for two days 
in the fame degree of violence; often mountains high in the 
morning, and nearly fubfided by night. How comes an uniform 
¢aufe to produce effects fo unfleady, unlefs by the intervention of 
fecondary caufes whofe nature and operation we.are unacquainted 
with ? : 

« It is clear to me that the furfs, as above defcribed, are pecu- 
har to thofe climates which lie within the remoter limits of the 
trade winds, though in higher latitudes large {wells and irregular 
breakings of the tea are to be met with, after boifterous weather. 
Poffibly the following caufes may be judged to confpire, with 
that I have already fpecified, towards occafioning this diftinétion. 
The former region being expofed to the immediate influence of 
the two great luminaries, the water, from their direct impulfe, 
is liable to more violent agitation than nearer the poles, where 
their power is felt only by indirect communication. The equa- 
torial parts of the earth performing their diurnal revolution with 
greater velocity than the reft, a larger circle being defcribed in 
the fame time, the waters thereabout, from the ftronger centri- 
fugal force, may be fuppofed more buoyant ; to feel lefs reftraint 
from the fluggifh principle of matter; to have lefs gravity; and 
therefore to be more obedient to external impulfes of every kind, 
whether from the winds or any other caufe.’ 


Mr. Marfden, after exhibiting a general view of the ifland, 
fo far as relates to its natural produétions and phenomena, 
enters upon a defcription of its inhabitants. Thefe he dif- 
tinguifhes into five different claffes, exclufive of fome fub- 
divifions. (The circumftance moft obfervable is their com- 
plexion. The fairnefs of the Sumatrans affords, in our author’s 
Opinion, an irrefragable proof, that the difference of colour 
in the various inhabitants of the earth isnot the immediate 
effect of climate, We are informed that the children of 
Europeans, born in this ifland, are as fair, if not really more 
fo in general, than thofe born in the country of their parents; 
and the author has obferved the fame of the fecond generation, 
where a mixture with the people of the country has been 
avoided. On the other hand, the defcendants of the Guinea 
and other African flaves, imported thither, retain all the 
blacknefs of their ancettors. | 


‘ Ido no not mean to enter into the merits of the queftion 
which naturally connects with thefe obfervations ; but fhall only 
yemark, that the fallow and aduft countenances, fo commonly 
acquired by Europeans who have long refided in hot climates, 
are more afcribable to the effect of biiious diftempers, which 
almoft all are fubjeét to in a greater or lefs degree, than of their 
expofure to the influence of the weather, which few but feafaring 
people are liable to, and of which the impreffion is feldom per- 
yaanent. From this circumflance | have been led to opaserinen 
that 
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that the general difparity of complexions in different nations might 
poflibly be owing to the more or lefs copious fecretion, or redun- 
dance of that juice, rendering the fkin more or lefs dark accord- 
ing to the qualities of the bile prevailing in the conftitutions of 
each. ‘But I fear fuch an hypothefis would not ftand the teft of 


experiment, as it muft follow, that upon diffection, the contents . 


of a negroe’s gall bladder, or at leaft the extravafated bile, fhould 


uniformly be found black. “Perfons fkilled in anatomy will deter- ’ 


mine whether it is poffible that the qualities of any animal fecre- 
tion can fo far affect the frame as to render their confequences 
liable to be tranfmitted to pofterity in their full force,’ 

We agree with our author in opinion, that the ingenious 
hypothefis he mentions would not ftand the teft of experiment. 

The natives of the hills, through the whole extent of the 
ifland, are fubje& to thofe monftrous wens which are common 
to the Vallais, and the inhabitants of other mountainous 
diftyi&ts in Europe. Mr. Marfden is inclined to impute this 
complaint to the fogginefs of the air in the vallies between 
the mountains, as it is endemic only among the inhabitants 
of thofe parts, and cannot be afcribed either to fnow or other 
congelation, which are unknown in the ifland. 

Our author next defcribes the drefs of the Sumatrans, their 


villages, buildings, domeftic buildings, and food; but we. 


fhall at prefent proceed no farther in the detail. 
[Lo be continued. | 





The Hiftory of the Progrefs and Termination of the Roman 
Republic. (Concluded, from page 371.) 


"THE fecond volume of this work difplayed the rapid ad- 
vancement of Julius Cefar through the climax of his 
profperous fortunes. In the beginning of the third, we find 
him arrived at the fummit of imperial dominion, and tram- 
pling on the ruins of that republic which had fhone with un- 
rivalled glory through fo many ayes. This is the important 
period which forms the principal object of the hiftorian now 
before us: and we muft acknowlege he has developed it with 
great perfpicuity and difcernment. Both the extraordinary 
abilities and the weakneffes of Czfar are placed by Dr. Fer- 
gufon in the cleareft light. But, -withoat exhibiting to our 
readers a detail of thefe particulars, we fhail prefent them 
with the author’s reflexions on the principles which led to the 
fubfequent affaffination. 
‘ The maxim, which forbids affaffination in every cafe what- 
ever, is the refult of prudent reflection, and has a tendency to 


allay the jealoufy, and to mitigate the cruelty of perfons, who, 


py violent ufurpations, which laws cannot reftrain, have incurred 
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the refentment of mankind. Even tyrants, it is fuppofed, are 
cruel from fear, and become merciful in proportion as they believe 
themfelves fecure ; it were unwife, therefore, to entertain maxims 
which keep the powerful in a continual ftate of diftruft and. 
alarm. ‘This prudential morality, however, was jntirely wun- 
known in the ancient republics, or could not be obferved without 
yurrendering the freedom for which the citizens contended. 
Amongit them the people were obliged to confider, not what was 
fafe, but what was neceilary ; and could not always defend them- 
felves againft.ufurpations, neither by legal forms, nor by open 
war. It was thought allowable, therefore, to employ artifice, 
furprife, and* fecret confpiracy againft an ufurper; and this was 
fo-much the cafe at Rome, that no names were held in greater 
veneration than thofe of citizens who had affaffinated perfons 
fufpected of views dangerous to the commonwealth ; or who, by 
any means whatever, rendered abortive the projects of adven- 
turers who attempted to arm any party againit the legal confti- 
tution of their country. 

‘ Cefar, having attempted to join the title of King with the 
powers of perpetual Dictator, had reafon to diftruft a people who 
were actuated by fuch conceptions. He was an object of private 
asiwell as of public refentment, having ufurped the gavernment 
over thofe whom he had cruelly injured; over the fathers, the 
brothers, and fons of thofe who had fallen by his fword. He 
accordingly, for fome time, had.the precaution to keep a mili- 
tary guard attending his perfon; but, grown familiar with thofe 
he had offended, and fecure in his perfonal courage, he dropped 
this precaution, and began to reign with the confidence of a law- 
ful monarch. Although he had incurred fo much refentment, 
he difdained to ftand in awe of it, and ventured to join the con- 
fidence of. innocence with the higheft meafures of guilt. This 
conduct indeed was uncommon, and the effect of a daring cou- 
rage, but unworthy of the penetration and fkill with which he 
had hitherto conduéted his affairs. It may ferve to confirm, 
what has been already obferved, that, amongft the many accom- 
plifhments which he poflefled, and together with the abilities 
which rendered him fuperior to every direct oppofition, he was 
actuated by a vanity which bordered on weaknefs. Mifled, per- 
haps, by this paffion, he perfifted in his emulation to the glory 
of Sylla, and would fhew to the world, that he who had not 
refigned his power could walk the ftreets of Rome, unattended, 
with as much fafety as the other, who had had the magnanimity 
to reftore the conftitution of his country ; joined to this weak- 
nefs, he had too mean an opinion of thofe who ‘compofed the 
commonwealth, greatly funk indeed in their political charaers, 


_ put not fallen into that ftate of perfonal weaknefs, which his |. 


fecurity and contempt cf them feemed to imply. 

‘ About fixty citizens of noble extraction were found, who 
thought their late condition as members of the republic could 
fijll be recovered. Some had been ftunned with their fall, but 
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mot quite overwhelmed; others, who, on fpecious pretences, 
had affifted in obtaining the victories of Cefar, detefted the’ mo- 
narchy which he was 'pleafed to aflume. In the firft period of 
the civil war many imagined that the conteft was to end in fub- 
ftituting one party for another, not inthe entire fubverfion of the 
republican government ; and they were inclined, as foon as for- 
tune fhould declare in favour of either party, to be reconciled 
with thofe that prevailed. But when it evidently appeared that 
Czfar, by fupprefling the laft remains of oppofition to bimfelf 
in every part of the empire, meant to eftablifha monarchy in his 
own perfon, a fecret indignation filled the breafts of thofe who, 
upon a foot of family confequenee, or perfonal ability, had any 
pretenfions to political importance. To fuch perfons the dominion 
of an equal appeared infufferable. Many of them affected fer- 
vility in conferring the extravagant honours which had been de- 
creed to Czefar, as the mafk of a fullen difpleafure, which, con- 
{cious of a tendency to betray: itfelf, took the difguife of the op- 
pofite extreme. | , 

‘ The quettion refpecting the expedience of monarchical go- 
vernment did not enter into the deliberations of any one. If it 
had been urged that a king was neceflary, it would have been 
afked, Who gave the right toCafar? If the people in general 
were corrupt, were the bankrupts, and outlaws, and foldiers of 
fortune, that formed the court of Cefar, unblemifhed? If the 
great, the able, and experienced citizens, who were qualified 
to fupport the republic, were now no more, by whofe fword had 
they perifhed? or who was to blame for the ruin that had befallen 
the commonwealth? . If the corrupt arts, the treafons, the mur- 
ders, encouraged or executed by Cefar, had made a change of 
government neceflary, the firft aét of that new government, for 
the inftruction of mankind, ought to have been to punifh the 
author of fo many diforders and crimes, not to reward him with 
a crown. | 

‘ Many of Cefar’s officers, and the neareft to his perfon, were 


‘as much in this mind as any other citizens; and on this fuppo- 


fition, fo familiar was the thought of proceeding to the laft ex- 
tremities againit him, that, when Antony came to meet Cefar, 
on his return from Spain, Trebonius ventured to found his incli- 
nations refpecting a defign on Cefar’s life. Although Antony 
did not adopt the meafure, he did not betray Trebonius, nor did 
he appear to be furprifed at the propofal. It was afterwards fug- 
gefted that Antony fhould be invited to a fhare in the confpiracy, 
and the propofal was dropped only on account of the refufal which 
he had already given to Trebonius; fo readily was it believed, 
that every noble Roman would rather fhare in the government of 
his country, as an independent citizen, than as a retainer to the 
moft fuccefsful ufurper.’ 

Our author concludes the account of Czfar’s affaflination 
with the following remark. ‘ And thus having employed the 
greatelt abilities to fubdue his fellow-citizens, with whom it 
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would have been a much greater honour to have been able tg. 


live on terms of equality, he fell, in the height of his fecurity, 
a facrifice to thew juf indignation; a ftriking example of 


what the arrogant hate to fear in trifling with the feelings of - 


a free: people, and at the fame time a leffon of jealoufy and of 
cruelty to tyrants, or an admonition not to fpare, in the exer- 
cife of their power, thofe whom they may have infulted by 
_ufurping it.’ We cannot help being of opinion that the latter 
part of this remark is chargeable with impropriety. Hiftory, 
according to our conception, ought not to fuggeft any admo- 
nition repugnant to the civil interefts of mankind. Nor can 
we think it very confiftent with morality (a province peculiarly 


well known to the learned author) to infinuate to tyrants fuch , 


maxims of prudence as may ferve to eftablith their ufurpation ; 
and to render them more fuccefsful in the violation of juftice, 
virtue, and humanity. To inculcate, tranfiently, fuch a doc- 


trine, might have fuited the accommodating difpofition of. 


Ariftippus, at the court of Syracufe; but feems unworthy of a 
hiftorian, fo ftrongly attached as our author to the principles of 
public liberty. But perhaps Dr. Fergufon, in the application 
of this political fentiment, alluded only to the fucceffors of 
Cefar. 

Our author has related with precifion the public tranfations 
fubfequent to the murder of Czfar ; and has particularly elu- 
cidated the great diffimulation of. Octavius, in the meafures 
which he purfued for acquiring the fovereignty of the empire. 
The hiftorian’s obfervations on the conduct of the feveral par- 
ties, which at laft produced a change in the Roman govern- 
ment, are fo judicious, and difplay at the fame time fuch a de- 
gree-of enquiry, penetration, and profound remark, that it 
would be depriving our readers of much pleafure, did we not 
lay before them an extract from this part of the work. 


‘ We may fuppofe the Roman republic to have been haftening 
to its ruin from the fedition of Tiberius Gracchus, to the times 
on which we are now entered. A great revolution has been fo, 
long in dependance, and more blood has been fhed in an age of 
boafted learning and politenefs, than perhaps has been known to 
flow in any equal period of the moft barbarous times. 

‘ In judging of thofe who were concerned in this tranfaétion, 
we may form our opinions now upon fpeculative confiderations, 
as they themfelves joined their party from motives of intereft, 
ambition, or public virtue. Although it be allowed that, in point 
of juftice, we muft give a preference to thofe who endeavoured ta 
preferve the conftitution of their country, and who acted merely 
in defence of themfelves and their fellow-citizens; yet in this 
inftance it will be alleged, that the event has had the effect of an 
experiment, to fhow that what they ftrove to perform was im racy 
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ticable, and that notwithftanding the juflice of their caufe, the 
circumftances of the times were fuch ‘as to have rendered their 
fuccefs not only defperate, but in a great meafure inexpedient: 
They were born to a republic, it is true; but the people whe 
were deftined to govern in that republic could no longer be fafely 
intrufted with government ; and to- contend for fuch a truft in, 
behalf of men who were unworthy of it, was a dangerous error, 
tor which the beft intentions could not atone. Even the Roman 
fenate itfelf could not fupply all the exigencies of government 
over a dominion of fuch extent, and containing fo many fources 
of corruption. Its own members were degenerated, and fallen 
from the virtue of their anceftors. They were trained up ina 
luxury at home, which was to be fupplied by the moft cruel ra- 
pacity abroad, in the provinces, Stch an empire could be pre- 
ferved only by the force and prompt executions of defpotifm. 
The change therefore from republic fo monarchy, it may be al- 
leged, was feafonable ;, and Cato, with Cicero, Brutug, and all 
the other partizans of the commonwealth, actuated by a miftaken, 
though commendable zeal for liberty, would have fupported their 
fellow-citizens in their pretenfions to government after they were 
unworthy of it; in this attempt fell a neceflary facrifice to their 
own error; and in their ruin made way for an -eftablifhment bet- 
ter fitted for the condition of the age, and to the charaéter of the 
people, than that for which they contended and bled. 

‘ In this manner of ftating the fubject, we lay the tafk of vin- 
dicating their own conduct on thofe who endeavoured to preferve, 
not upon thofe who deftroyed, the republic. But in judging of 
the merits of men in fo diftant a fcene, we muft not proceed on 
conceptions drawn from the experience of fubfequent ages, on 
our own predilection for monarchy in general, or even on our 
judgment of its expedience in that particular cafe; we muft fup- 
pofe ourfelves in the fituation of thofe who aéted, and who, in 
the refult of this conteft, from the condition of equals, were to 
become mafter and fervaat, or lord and vaffal. One party ftrove 
that they fhould be matters, the other that they tlgmfelves fhould 
not be flaves. The latter contended for the r@bts, which, to- 
gether with their fellow-citizens, they had inherited, as Romans; 
they endeavoured to preferve the manners, as well as the infii- 
tutions, of their country, againft the deftroyers of both. ‘The 
other party, at firft, under pretence of zeal for higher meafures 
of popular government than thofe they enjoyed, endeavoured to 
corrupt the people whom they meant to enflaye; and having, 

pon plaufible pretences, got pofleffion of the fword, they turned 
it againft the eitablifhed government of their country. Neither 
of thofe parties probably ftated the fpeculative queftion which we 
may now be inclined to difcufs, whether republic or. monarch 
was beft accommodated to the Roman ftate in the height of its 
dominion, and in the full tide of luxury ? 

-€ The wife, the courageous, and the juft alone are intitled 
to power; the innocent alone are intitled to freedom. 
But they who are not confcious of having forfeited ole 
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right to either, are undoubtedly juftifiable in perfifting to main- 
tainit. The virtueus who refign their freedom, at the fame 
time refign their virtue, or at leaft yield up that condition which 
is required to preferve it. Citizens who were born to inherit 
this condition, and who had the courage to harbour and to che- 
rifh that elevation of mind-which belongs to it, were intitled to 
maintain for themfelves the poft of honour to the laft, and muft 
for ever receive from thofe who refpect integrity and magnanimity 
the tribute of efteem, even of tendernefs, which is due to their 
memory. 

‘ If ever there was a body of men fit to govern the world, it 
was the Roman fenate, compofed of citizens who had paffed 
through the higher offices of ftate, who had ftudied the affairs of 
their country in the execution of its councils, and in the com- 
mand of its armies; and it will for ever be remembered, in 
behalf of thofe who withed to preferve its authority, that if their 
removal from the fcene on which they acted was expedient or 
feafonable, 1t was fo becaufe that fcene was become unworthy of 
their prefence, - 

¢ Some of the characters, indeed, that appeared in this caufe, 
may require a feparate treatment. In that of Cato, virtue was 
the refult of a decifive and comprehenfive reflection. To him 
rectitude of conduct was in itfelf, without regard to confequences, 
the fupreme object of defire and purfuit. His penetration, as 
well as courage, in the early endeavours he made, and in the 
manly fteadinefs with which he perfifted to oppofe the defigns of 
Cefar and Pompey, while others wavered, and either did not 
perceive their intention, or tamely fubmitted to them, gave him 
a ftriking fuperiority over his coteriporaries. He is reprefented 
by Cicero, in fome inftances,’ as retaining his inflexibility, when 
fome degree of compliance was more ‘likely to, preferve the re- 
public. The fame cenfure has been repeated by others; but 
Cato was prefent to the fcene, had no by-views to miflead him, 
and there is not any reafon to prefer the judgment of thofe who 


cenfure him to his own. Cicero temporifed, made the. experi- ’ 


ment of what compliance on fome occafions could effect, aud 
even flattered himfelf that he had gained the affections of Cefar 
and Pompey to the republic, by giving way to the arts which 
they employed to deftroy it. : ; 

¢ The fellow-fufferers of Cato, in the fame caufe of the re- 
public, were perfons of a different character from himfelf. To 
him virtue was the end, to them it was the means which they 
employed for the attainment of their end, and they meafured 
advantages by the fuccefs of their purfuits. Cato poffeffed inde- 
pendence in the courage and refolution of his own mind; they 
fought for it in the inftitutions of their country; they withed to 
preferve their own rights, and would yield them to no individual 
or fet of men whatever. ~This character 1s indeed in a high de- 
gree meritorious ; no more is required to form an excellent citi- 
zen, and no more was required but the prevalence ar wats x 3 re 
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fuch a charaéter at Rome to have preferved, and) even to have 

reformed, that fickly and perifhing conftitution of government. 
¢ The natural antidote of vice is reftraint and correction; 

but in great diforders, and where the fyftem itfelf is corrupted, 


what is applied for a remedy is fometimes an evil as well as 
‘the difeafe. They who perufe the hiftory of Rome, under 


the continued efieéts of a revolution, which is now accomplifhed 
or faft approaching, will find no caufe to congratulate the world, 
on its having efcaped from the factions.of Clodius and Milo, to 
incur the evils that arofe under Caius and Nero. 

‘-The impoflibility of preferving the republic, or its unfitnefs 
to remain at the head of fo great an empire, is no doubt the moft 
plaufible excufe which is made for its fubverfion ; but this apology 
neither Czefar nor Pompey was intitled to make for himfelt. Cz- 
far affected a zeal for popular government, and Pompey {trove to 
inflame all its evils, in order to render himfelf neceflary to the 
ariftocracy. Czfar fomented political troubles, in order to weaken 
the hands of the fenate, or in order to find a pretence to make war 
upon them; and at laft, under the fhew of releafing the-people 
from the tyranny of that body, drew that fword with which he 
accomplifhed the ruin of both. 

‘ Vhe fenate indeed had many difficulties to encounter; that 
of protecting the provinces from oppreffion, in which many of 
their own members were concerned; that of reftraining the tu- 
mults and diforders of a licentious people, led by different fac- 
tions, defirous of change, or impatient of government; and that 
of conducting a pretended popular aflembly, in whom the legifla- 
tion and fovereignty of the empire was nominally vefted. It is, 
however, difficult to judge how far fo able a council, while they 
themfelves remained in any degree uncorrupted, might not have 
found antidotes, or at leaft temporary expedients, to refift every 
other evil, if they had not been fo ably attacked as they were by 
the firft Cafar and Pompey, who joined interefts together, to 
break down the defences of a fortrefs, which they aftewards fe- 
verally intended to occupy.’— 

‘ Pompey and Cefar promoted fyftematically all the evils 
to which their country was expofed. They had recourfe to the 
populace for grants, which ‘the fenate refufed ; they prolonged 
the term of provincial appointments, which were fufficiently dan- 
gerous, however fhort; they united together powers that were 
fufficiently dangerous when feparate ; united the command of ar- 
mies in the provinces with the authority of office at Rome; and, 
inftead of fufpending the fate of the commonwealth by their 
mutual obftructions to each other, haftened its ruin by concerting 
together their meafures againft it; leaving the decifion of their 
re{peCtive claims, till after they had rendered the republic a ne- 
ceffary prey to the one or the other. 

‘ Pompey for fome time thought himfelf in-a€tual poffeffion of 
the monarchy ; Czfar, in the mean time, provided the moft effec. 
tual means to ravifh itfrom him. ‘To ftate the difficulty of pre- 
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ferving the republic in fuch hands, as an excufe for their having’ 
deftroyed it, were to offer the character of criminals as an excufe 
- for their crimes. When the highwaymen are abroad, the tra< 
veller muft be robbed; but this is not an excufe for the crime, 


Czefar and Pompey are blamed, not becaufe the republic had an ” 


end, but. becaufe they themfelves were the evils by which ir 
perifhed. 

‘ The neceffity of fubmitting, at leaft for a time, to the governs 
ment of fingle men, had been repeatedly experienced by the Ro-« 
mans, and was fo in the higheft degree at the times to which 
thefe obfervations refer; but this will not juftify the pretenfions 
ot every profligate perfon who may affect to place himfelf in the 
{tation of fovereign. If upon this ground Cato and Brutus were 
to be blamed for refifting the power of Czefar; the laft, in his 
turn, mutt be blamed for refifting the power of Pompey, and other 
citizens, in their refpective ages, for rejecting the advances which 
were made by Marius, Cinna, Cataline, and other profligate ad« 
‘venturers, who attempted to place themfelves at the head of the 
empire. th: 

é Of the two Caefars, the firft poffeffed the talent of influencing, 
of gaining, and employing men to his purpofe, beyond: an 
ether perfon that is known in the hiftory of the world ; but it is 
furely not for the good of mankind that he fhould be admired in 
other refpects. To admire even-his clemency, is to miftake policy 
and cunning forhumanity. ‘The fecond Czfar, in the part: which 
he acted againft the republic, is in manyrefpects more exoufuble 
than the firft. He entered the feene when the piece was much 
farther advanced, when his countrymen had fubmitted to monar- 
chy, under the title of a perpetual Dictatorfhip, and when he 
himfelf was confidered as the heir of a perfon who had poflefied 
this pre-eminence. He was therefore at leaft nearer to the con- 
dition of a hereditary prince, who may be allowed to confider 
fovereignty as his birth-right, and who, however he may'be dif- 
pofed to promote the good of mankind, has a right to maintain 
his own ftation, and may be fuppofed-to aequit himfelf fufficiently 
of ‘his duty, by making a proper ufe of his power, without being 
under anyobligation to refign it, er to admit of improper en- 
croachments upon the eftate to-which +he is -born. : 

¢ The firtCafar firove againit thofe who.endeavoured to pre- 
ferve-their own sights and thofe of their-country ; the feeond; 
although he fucceeded to the fame quarrel, and actually ‘paid 
ho refpeét.to the republic, more than :was -neceflary to covet 
his.defign ayainit it, yet appears, more than ‘the ifir{t, in the 


light.of a,perfon who {trove only with the rivals of :his own ani ° 


bition, and with his:competitors. for the fueceffion -of his uncle’ 
and. adoptive father, who, having declared him ‘the ‘heir of »his 
fortune, gave him a pretence to :fupport the pre-eminence he 
himfelf bad, gained. 
‘ This apology, neverthelefs, though more powerful in its 
application tothe cafe of the feeond Cefar :than -to. —— 
rft, 
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firft, is very imperfect in its application to'either. If OGavius 
had been educated under any impreflions of ‘hereditary right to 
the fovereignty of the Roman republic; the fate of the perfon 
from whom he derived his fuppofed right, and the fubfequenty 
though temporary, re-cftablifhment of the commonwealth, which 
he witneffed, and which he pretended to approve, were { ufficient 
to have undeceived him, at to have taught him the part which 
he had to act as a Romen citizen, and the modefty with which 
he ought to have waited for the legal age and the conftitutional 
election, in order to obtain thofe offices of flate to which, in com- 
mon with the other-citizens of Rome, his condition no doubt 
highly intitled him. 

‘ O&avius, however, is not perhaps to be tried fo much in the 
capacity of a Roman citizen born to the republic, as in that of 
leader of a party, born ‘at a time when the competition for fu- 
periority was general, and when fovereignty or death were the 
alternatives to be chofen by perfons of fuch rank and preténfions 
as his own. In this capacity he effected what bis. ¢rand-uacle 
and adoptive father had taught him to aim at; the fuppreffion of 
civil government, and the removal-of all his own competitors for 
power.’ . 


In former hiftories, the tranfa€tions of the Romans have in 
general been related with fidelity; but, while we behold in 
thera a feries of fplendid incidents, we lament the. faintnefs 
and imperfe& colouring in which the characters are exhibited. 
This defect, however, Dr. Fergufon has, with great ability, 
fupplied. By availing himfelf of materials which had hitherto 
been fuffered to lie fcattéred on the confines of hiftory, he has 
in many places unravelled the intricate, enlightened the ob- 
fcure, and has communicated to the whole ‘reprefentation, 
the vigour of nature and of life. Thefe volumes contain a 
more copious account of the Roman affairs, antecedent and 
immediately fubfequent to:the laft memorable revolution in 
its government, than is to be found in any other work on 
the fubje&t. The author has delineated the turbulent: fcene 
with the mafterly pencil ofa philofopher. He has inveftigated 
the motives with fuch fagacity, and related ‘the conduct ‘of the 
various aCtors with fo much juftnefs, as ftrongly evince the ex- 
ertion of a penetrating arideritinding, as well’ as the extent of 
his refearches. 

We with we could beftow-on the-author’s compofition the 
fame degree of ‘praife that is due to the’ diftinguiftied-qualifica- 
tions we have already mentioned. But-he feems ‘to have been 
more attentive to juftnefs of ‘reflexion, and to-perfpicuity, than 
to exciting the admiration of his readers by a ‘ftyle‘highly elegant 


and correct. Even trivial blémifhes become: of ‘importance in| 


a wy of fo much’ mavend the siete, of which is ‘too: apt 
be 
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to be confidered, by future writers, as a fanction to their ows 
mnaccuracies. Independently, however, of fuch faults ag 
might be rendered the fubjeét of verbal criticifm, Dr. F ergu-" 
fon’s ftyle is clear, nervous, and unencumbered: the work, | 
befides, is pervaded by a fpirit of hiftorical obfervation and’ 
fentiment, that gives it an intereft and dignity far fuperior to 
every other production on the fubject. 





Sermons on Several Subjes. By the Reverend Beilby Porteus, 
D.D. Bifeop of Chefter. 8vo. 65. Cadell. 


\ 
PRES have run into oppofite extremés in the compofi- 
tion of their fermons. Some, in order to adapt their in- 
firuction to the capacities of the common people, have laboured 


_ to prove and explain the moft obvious and felf-evident truths, 


and, at the fame time, exprefled themfelves in a mean, care- 
lefs, and unanimated ftyle. Such difcourfes may be tolerated in 
a country church, but are abfolutely unworthy of publication. 
Others, on the contrary, have miftaken affectation for dignity, 
and filled their pages with-fplendid epithets, inverted phrafes, 
meafured periods, laboured antithefes, and crowds of glaring 
and inconfiftent images. 

The author of thefe difcourfes is one of thofe more judicious 
writers, who have preferved that true medium, that majeftic 
fimplicity, which conftitutes the chief excellence of popular 
difcourfes. He never finks into meannefs, never facrifices na- 
ture to falfe ornament, or reafon to declamation. His argu~ 
mentation is plain ; his language clear, fedate, and manly. He 
feldom introduces any point of controverfy. The general ten- 
dency of his difcourfes is, not to entertain the imagination, 
but to correé&t and reform the heart, to vindicate the honour 


__ of Chriftianity againft its oppofers, and to promote the tempo- 


ral and eternal intereft of mankind. 

We thall fpecify the fubjeét of each difcourfe. 

Serm. I. On the love of God.—* The love of God, fays 
his lordfhip, fo forcibly inculcated in feveral paflages of {crip- 
ture, is a fentiment purely evangelical, and is one of thofe 
many peculiar circumftances, which fo eminently diftinguih 
the doctrines of the Gofpel, from the dry unanimated precepts 
of the ancient heathen moralifts. We never hear them urging 
the love of God, as a neceflary part of human duty, or as a 
proper ground of moral obligation. ‘Their religion, being 
merely ceremonial and political, never pretended to reach the 
heart, or to infpire it with any fincerity or warmth of affeGion 
towards the deity.. Indeed, how was it poflible to have any 
love for fuch gods as they worhhipped ; for gods debafed with 

s every 


a. 








evéry human weaknefs, and polluted with every human vice ? 


It was, enough furely to make the people worfhip fuch a crew. 


To infift upon their loving them too, would have exceeded all 
bounds of modefty and common fenfe:’ 

- This reprefentation of paganifm is in fome fefpe&s juft. 
Neverthelefs, it muft be confefled, that many of the heathen 
moralifts have ftrongly inculcated a purity of heaft; and a ve- 
neration for the gods. Thus Cicero: *deos placatos pietas 
efficiet; & fanctitas.—Nec eft ulla erga deos pietas, nifi honefta 


de numine eorum ac mente. opinio.” And he mentions this 


precept as a Roman law: § Ad pivos ADEUNTO CasTE.’ Se- 
neca fays: * Vis deos propitiare ? bonus efto.’” And Hefiod ob- 
ferves, that facrifices to the gods fhould be performed, ‘ ayn 
vos xat xtQapws, with a chafte and pure heart.’ With re- 
{pect to the reverence or love of the gods, Ariftotle fays, ‘ Jz 
TOV MWOAITOV WpeTEs timac bat tes Sess.’ So likewife the au- 
thor of the Aurea Carmina, afcribed to Pythagoras: < T parc 
Sex¢ tiysa. And Sextus Pythagoreus more particularly : 
‘Deum plus quam animam dilige. Non amabis deum, nifi 
habueris in te aliquid fimile dei. Si non diligis deum, non 
ibis ad deum*.’ Perhaps the authenticity of this laft quota- 
tion may be doubtful ; but a multitude of other paflages to 
the fame effect might be collected, if it were neceflary. 

Our author, having obferved, that the Gofpel makes the 
love of God the grand fundamental duty of a Chriftian, en- 
deavours to fhew wherein it confifts. This is a very proper 
enquiry, as fome have treated the love of God in fo myftical 
and refined a way, and carried it to fuch heights of feraphic 
extafy and rapture, that Common minds muft for ever defpair 
either of following or underftanding them ; whilft others have 
defcribed it in fuch warm and indelicate terms, as are much 
better fuited to the groffnefs of earthly paffion than the purity 
of {piritual affeftion. But what is ftill more deplorable, the 
love of God has been fometimes made the fcoufge. of man ; 


and it has been thought that the moft effectual way to pleafe . 


the Creator, was to perfecute, torment, and deftroy his crea« 
tures. Herice the irreligious and profane have taken occafion 
to treat all pretence to piety as fanatical or infincere; and 
even many of the worthier part of mankind have been afraid 
of giving way-to the leaft warmth of devout affection towards 
the great Author of their being. 


~~ 
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* Cic. de Off. ii. 3. Pro Domo fue. De Leg. ii. Sen. Ep. 93. Perf. 
Sat. 1m Hef. Op. i. 335. Arilt. de Rep. vii. 9. Pyth. Aur. Car. 1. 
Phocyl. v. 6. Sext. Pyth. Senten, inter Opufc. Mythol, p. 648. 656. 
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_ His lordfhip defines the love of God to be, ‘ fuch a reve~ 
rential admiration of his perfection in general, and fuch a 
grateful fenfe of his infinite goodnefs in particular, as render 
the contemplation and the worfhip of him delightful to uss 
and produce in us a conftant defire and endeavour to pleafe 
him, in every part of our moral and religious conduct.’ 

If it be afked, why the love of God is called in the Gofpel 
the firft and great command, he anfwers: ‘ it is plainly ‘rea- 
fonable and right, that the firft, and greateft, and beft of 
beings fhould have the firft place i in our regard; and fecondly, 
among all the incentivés to virtue, it is the only one» whofe 
operation is fufficiently effectual and extenfive, the only one, 
that can reach to every inftance of duty, and produce an uni- 
form confiftent character of goodnefs. Let not then either the 
fober moralift, or the gay man of the world any longer treat - 
this moft holy affection with derifion and contempt, as a mere 
ideal, unintelligible notion, fit only for the cloiftered monk, 
or the fuperftitious devotee. It is,,on the contrary, one of 
the moft ufeful, the moft praétical fentiments belonging to our 
nature, adapted no lefs to a&tiye than to contemplative life, 
and entirely calculated to promote all the great purpofes of 
focial happinefs and univerfal good.’ 

Serm. II, On the caufes of unbelief.. The author confiders 
the following propofitions : that light is come into the world ; 
that men have preferred darknefs to this light ; that the reafon - 
is, their deeds are evil; and that the confequence of this 
choice-will be condemnation. ‘This fermon was firft publithed 
ah 1772. 

Safes. III. The poffibility of refifting temptation afferted and 
proved —The purport of this difcourfe is to fhew, that to 
throw all the blame of our vices on the infirmity of our natu- 

ral conftitution, is in fa to fay, that we are tempted of God; 

that this indireé&t accufation of our Maker is as groundlefs, as 
it is impious; that the notion of ungovernable paffions and 
irrefiftible temptations contradicts our cleareft apprehenfions of 
the divine nature and perfections, the-molt exprefs declarations 
of f{cripture, the teftimony of paft ages, and even our own daily 
experience. 

Serm. IV. A continuation of the foregoing fubje&; thew- 
ing by what means temptations may be fubdued, This, we 
are told, may be accomplifhed, by regulating our notions, by 
enuring our defires to an early obedience, by guarding againft 
a too high opinion of our adverfary’s ftrength, and a too great 
confidence in our own, by taking to us the fhield of faith, or 
oppofing the joys of heaven to the pleafures of fin, and laftly, 
by imploring the affiftance of God’s Holy. Spirit. 

; I Sefm. 
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Serm. V. VI. VII. Exhibit a general view of the natural, 
moral, and fcriptural evidences of a future life, and a future 
retribution. His lordfhip,endeavours to fhew, that the human 
foul is an immaterial fubftance, capable of furviving the dif- 
folution of the body. He ftates the arguments for the immor- 
tality of the human foul, arifing from the many excellent fa- 
culties, with which it is endowed ; from its perpetual progreds 
towards perfection ; from its natural tendency towards futu- 
rity; from the appearances which lead us to confider man as 
an accountable being ; from the equity of God’s difpenfations ; 
from the conftitution of this world, being exactly fuch as might 
be expected, if it were to be followed by another ; and from a 
general propenfity in almoft all mankind, in every period and 


in every country, to believe the exiftence of the foul after 


death, and to entertain fome notions, however imperfe@ and 
confufed, of a future recompence. He then draws together 
thefe arguments, and thus prefents them to the reader under 
one collective view. 


‘ In the firft place, then, if we admit that this life is the whole 
of our being, what a ftrange and utaccountable {cene of things 
prefents itfelf! We have im that cafe an active principle within 
us, which has every imaginable appearance of ‘being diitinét from 
the body, immaterial, indifcerptible, and indiffoluble; yet it 
turns out to be nothing more than mere matter, endued with 
qualities diametrically oppofite to its moft effential properties ; it is 
diffolved with the body, and lofes all fenfation, confcioufnefs, and 
reflexion, for ever in the grave. 

‘ We are evidently diftinguifhed from, and raifed above, the 
brutes, by a variety of aftonifhing faculties and powers, which 
feem plainly defigned for fome nobler fcene of action than this; 
yet with the brutes we perifh, and all the rich endowments'of our 
minds are wafted on-us to no purpofe. 

* We are daily making advances beth in knowledge and virtue; 
we have a large field af improvement, both moral and intelleétual, 
before our eyes; yet in the very midft of our progrefs we are ftopt 
fhort by the hand ef.death, and never reach that ftate of perfec- 
tion, of which we feem capable, and which we ardently defire. 

* We are formed with ideas and expectations of happinefs, 
which are everlaftingly difappointed ; with a thirft for future 
fame, of which we fhall never ‘be confcious; with a pafflionate 
longing for immortality, which was mever meant to be grati- 


fied. 

' ¢ Every part of our conflitution ‘hows that we are accountable 
for our conduct, every remorfe of confcience is a proof that we 
ate fos there is a-fuperior, who-has given us a-_rule to walk by, 
who has a right to enquire whether we have conformed‘to that 


Tule; -yet that enquiry is never-made, 
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¢ The world in which we are placed is one continued fcene of 
probation. We appear to be fent into it with no other view, but 
to fhew how we can behave, under all that variety of difficult and 
diftrefsful circumftances into which, by one means or other, we 


are continually thrown. Yet our behaviour paffes totally unre- ; 


garded. We perform our parts, but the Judge who has tried us 
forgets to perform his. Our trial is finifhed, and no confequences 
follow ; no fentence’is pronouriced ; we are neither rewarded for 
haying acted well, nor punifhed for having aéted ill. 

‘We conceive ourfelves to be the fubjects of an Almighty 
governor, who has given us a fyftem of laws for our direction. 
Yet he appears to be perfectly indifferent whether we obferve 
thofe laws or not. His friends and his enemies fare frequently 
alike. Nay, the former are often puhifhed with the heavieft 
afflictions, and the latter rewarded with every earthly enjoyment. 

‘ There has, in fine, been, from the firft ages of the world down 
to this moment, an almoft univerfal agreement and confent of all 


mankind in the belief or apprehenfion' of a future ftate of ex- | 


iftence; and yet this turns out to be nothing more than a de- 
lufive imagination, though imprefled fo deeply by nature itfelf on 
every human breaft. : 

¢ What now can be imagined more ftrange and inexplicable ; 
more abfurd and inconfiftent ; more replete with diforder, confu- 


fion, and mifery ; more unworthy the wifdom, the juftice, the 


goodnefs of the Supreme Being, than the frame of man, and the 
conftitution of the world, according to the reprefentation here 
given of them ? , 

‘ But when, on the other hand, you extend your view beyond. 
the limits of this life, and take in the confideration of another, 
what an alteration does this inftantly make in the appearance of 
every thing within and without us? The mift that before refted 


~on the face of the earth vanifhes away, and difcovers a fcene of 


the utmotft order, beauty, harmony, and regularity. The moment 
our relation to another world is known, all perplexity is cleared 
up, and all inconfiftencies are, reconciled.’ | 


The author proceeds to confider the benefits derived from: 
revelation, with refpect to a future life. The principal of 
which, he obferves, are the certainty and authority of its 
proofs, their plainnefs and perfpicuity, the nature and duration 
of its rewards. | 

Serm. VIII. On the advantages of an academical education. 
His lordfhip, among many other judicious remarks, very pro- 
perly recommends fome farther affiftance and encouragement 
for the ftudy of divinity, in the univerfity of Cambridge. 
This fermon was preached and publifhed in 1767 *. 

Serm. IX. A ferious and devout obfervation of the Lord’s 
day enforced. 


a 





® See Crit. Rev. vol. xxv. p. 80, 
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-Serm, X. The doétrine of Chrift crucified no juft caufe of 
offence to unbelievers. 

Serm. XI. The neceflity of a national reformation : preached 
before the lords fpiritual and temporal, on the general faft, 
Feb. 10, 1779, and publithed foon afterwards * 

Serm. XII. Chriftianity vindicated from the charge of 
cruelty. The text is this remarkable declaration of our Savi- 
our: ‘ Think not that I am come to fend peace on earth; I 
came not to fend peace but a fword.’ Matt. x. 34. His lord- 
fhip obferves, that thefe words relate folely to the firft preach- 
ers of the Gofpel, and were intended to apprize them of the 
calamities and perfecutions to which they would be expofed. 
See v. 16—22. 

In his defence of Chriftianity our author very juftly fays : 
¢ from innumerable inftances it is evident, that difference of 
opinion in matters of faith has much oftener been the oftenfible 
than the real caufe of the calamities, which have been afcribed 
to it. But were we even to allow, that it has been the true 
and only fource of thofe calamities, yet ftill the gofpel itfelf 
ftands perfectly clear of all blame on this account. Whatever 
mifchief perfecution may haye done in the world, it was not 
Chrift, but fome miftaken followers of Chrift, that brought 
this fword upon earth; and it would be as injurious to afcribe 
to revelation the falfe opinions and wrong practices of its dif- 
ciples, however pernicious, as to impute to the phyficjan the 
fatal miftakes of thofe, who adminiftered the medicines. 


* The very beft laws are liable to be peiverted and mifinter- 
preted. It was the fate of the evangelical law to be fo. Its {pi- 
rit was mifunderftood, and its precepts mifapplied, by fome of its 
avowed friends, and its authority made ufe of as a cloak for-cru- 
elty and oppreffion by fome of its fecret enemies. But the Gofpel 
all the while was guiltlefs of this blood. It difclaimed and ab- 
horred fuch unnatural fupports, which it was as far from wanting 
as it was from prefcribing. It authorized the ufe of no other 
means of conviction, but gentlenefs and perfuafion ; and if any of 
its difciples were, by a mifguided zeal, betrayed into violent and 
fanguinary ‘meafures, the blame is all their own, and it is they 
mutt anfwer for it, not Jefus or his religion.’ 


Serm. XIII. The pacific and benevolent temper of the 
Chriftian religion proved from fcripture and from facts. With 
regard to fa¢ts, the author thus delineates the happy confe- 
quence attending the prevalence of Chriftianity. 


‘ Although Chriftianity has not always been fo. well under- 
oN or fo honeftly practifed, as it might have been ; almeveh 
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its {pirit has been often miftaken, and its precepts ntifapplied, 
yet, under all thefe difadvantages, it has gradually produced a. 
vifible and a bleffed change in thofe points which moft materially 
concern the peace gud quiet of the world. Its beneficent {pirit 
has fpread itfelf through all the different relations and modifica- 

tions. of life, and communicated, its kindly influence to almoft 
"every public and private concern of mankind. It has infenfibly 
worked itfelf into the inmoft frame and conftitution of civil ftates, 
It has given a tinge to the complexion of their governments, to 
the temper and adminifiration of their laws. It has reftrained 
the {pirit of the prince, and the madnefs of the people. It has 
foftened the rigour of defpotifm, and tamed the infolence of con- 
queft. It has, in fome degree, taken away the edge of the fword, 
and thrown even over the horrors of war a veil of mercy. . It 
has defended into families, has diminifhed the preffure of private 
tyranny, improved every domeftic endearment, given Re 
to the parent, humanity to the mafter, refpect to fuperiors, to in- 
feriors eafe ; and left, in fhort, the moft evident traces of its peace- 
ful genius, in all the various fubordinations, dependencies, and 
eennexions of focial life.’ : 


But, fays the deift, this happy change in our cir¢umftances 
is owing to philofophy, to the humane fuggeftions of reafon, 
and the improvement of the liberal arts. His lordfhip, in an- 
fwer to this objeétion, fhews the infufficiency of thefe princi- 
ples in Greece and Rome ; and obferves, that in thofe coun- 
tries, where the Chriftian revelation is yet unknown, the civil 
bleflings enjoyed by Chriftianity are equally unknown.—Part 

’ of this fermon was publifhed before. 

Serm. XIV. An immoderate Jove of diverfions inconfiftent 
with the duties of a chriftian. This excellent difcourfe merits 
the attentive perufal of thofe, who fpend their whole time in 
fafhionable amufements. The author appears to be no auftere 
or unreafonable monitor, but a rational advocate for thofe 
temperate indulgences which are allowed us by the Chriftian 
charter: ‘ Heré, fays he, is the precife point, at which you 
ought to ftop. You may be lovers of pleafure ; it is natural, 
it is reafonable for you to be fo; but you muft not be lovers 
of pleafure more than lovers of God. This is the true line, 
that feparates harmlefs gaiety from crimina! diffipation. It is 
a line drawn by the hand of God himfelf, and he will never 
fuffer it to be paffed with impunity. He claims on the juftett 
grounds the firft place in your hearts. His laws and precepts 
are to be the firft obje&t of your regard. And be affured, that 
by fuffering them to be fo, you will be no lofers, even in pre- 
fent felicity. It is a truth demonfirable by reafon, and con- 


‘firmed by invariable experience, that. a perpetual round of 


fafhionable gaiety is not the road to real fubftantial happinefs. 
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Afk thofe, who have tried it, and they will all, if they are 
honeft, with one voice declare that it is not. It is indeed in 
the very nature of things impoffible that it fhould be fo.’ This 
difcourfe was firft publifhed in 1772. 

Serm. XV. XVI. Univerfal obedience to the laws of Chrift 
neceffary to falvation. The text is, ‘ Whofoever hall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.’ 
James ii. 10. This paffage has exercifed the talents of many 
learned critics. St. Auftin explained it in this manner: * Ple- 
nitudo legis eft charitas : ac per hoc qui totam legem fervaverit, 
fi'in uno offenderit, fit omnium reus, quia contra charitatem 
facit undé tota lex pendet *.’ 

Bifhop Sherlock has fupported this interpretation with his 
ufual acutenefs and learning. Yet, our author thinks, it is 
liable to infuperable objeétions ; he therefore propofes another 
explanation, which is in fubftance as follows : 

* That he, who lives in the habitual commiffion of any one 
acknowledged fin, will, in fome material refpefts, experience 
the fame confequences, and:be treated in the fame manner, as 
if he had been guilty of all.” That is, he, who habitually and 
wilfully tranfgreffes any one of the divine laws, will be as 
certainly excluded from heaven, and doomed to /ome degree 
of future mifery, as if he had tranfgreffed them all. He will 
fhare the fate of him who is guilty of all; with him who 
is caft into outer darknefs; with him he will fuffer the in- 
fligtion of aétual pain. And, continues our autHor, fince his 
condemnation to thefe fafferings is as certain and inevitable, as 
if he had broken every command inftead of one, he may with- 
out any impropriety be faid to be guilty ofall. Thus far, the 
partial and the univerfal finner agree. They are both excluded 
from happinefs; they are both fentenced to future punifh- 
ment. But here the refemblance between them ceafes. Here 
the limitation of the text takes place, which common juttice 
and common fenfe require. Their punifhment is‘by no means 
equal. It may be the fame in kind; but it cannot poflibly be 
the fame in degree. Their fufferings will be exactly propcre 


tioned to the number and the magnitude of their refpective 


crimes. 

His lordfhip obferves, that the apoftle endeavours to eftablith 
this do&rine, that no impenitent offender, even though he 
offends in one point only, fhall either obtain reward, or 
éfcape punifhment. ‘* It is this, he fays, which he inculcates 
a few verfes before, in words which fo clearly explain his mean- 
ing in the text, that they feem to have been almoft intended 
as a comment upon it—* If any man among you feem to be 
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religious, and bridleth not his, tongue, but deceiveth his own 
heart, that man’s religion ; is vain,’ —Here is a {pecification of 
one particular point, that of evil fpeaking, in which the apoftle 
fuppofes, that a man, in other re{pects religious and unblame- 
able, offends: and what does he fay of that man? Why, that 
his religion i is vain, 1s unprofitable, 1 18 ufelefs to him, will in 
the laft day avail him nothing, will neither entitle him to re- 
ward, nor exempt him from punifhment.’ 

This doétrine, to our apprehenfion feems a little too rigor- 
ous. The apoftle does not fay, the religion of that man, who 
is guilty of evil fpeaking, but in other refpets unblameable, is 
vain = nor does he fay, that his religion will avail him nothing 
at the laft day. God forbid, that amy degree of religion 
Should be of no ufe or benefit: he only afferts, that a mere ex- 
ternal appearance of religion, attended with a fpirit of calumny 
and rancour, is infignificant. ‘ If a man sEEM to be religious, 
and bridleth not his tongue, his religion is vain : ? that is, it is 
an empty form of godlinefs, without having any effect upon 
his moral condué&. As to the words in difpute, wavJov <voxo¢y 

they feem, we muft confefs, more naturally’ to refer to a per- 
fon’s tranfgreffions i in this world, than to the confequences of 
them in the next. But the meaning is obfcure, and the 
learned are obliged to his losdshap 4 for his new and very plau- 
fible interpretation. 

* Some have contended, that qay]wv epoxos fhould be rendered 
a danger of committing all ;? as evaKXos alavis xplrews, Mar. 
lil. 29, is rendered * in danger of eternal damnation.’ See 
alfo Matt. v. 21, 22. 

Beaulacre (apud Wetftein) reads, yeyove Tay ]ass is altoge- 
ther guilty. Others have conceived, that the phrafe is to be 
underftood with great latitude, and may be only equivalent 
to mapac aTNs vous, in the verfe immediately following. 

Serm. XVII. The civilization, improvement, and conver- 
fion of the Negro flaves in ‘the Britith iflands recommended : 
preached before the Society for the Propagation of the Gofpel 
in Foreign Parts, Feb. 23; 1783. The number of flaves in our 
feveral Weft India iflands is faid to be about 410,000. The 
abbé Raynal ‘ftates the whole number of African flaves in 
America, and the Weft Indies at 1,400,000. ‘The French 
government, in 1685, publifhed a fyftem of laws for the regu- 
jation of their Negroes, called the ‘Code Noir. His lordfhip 
warmly recommends the bufinefs of communicating to our 
negroes the benefits of civil government, and the bleffings of. 
religion, gradually, as they are able to bear them. He after- 
wards recommends to the attention of the fociety the Englith 
proteftants i in Canada. | 
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. Serm. XVIII. On the ‘nature and charaéteriftic marks of a 
Chriftian friendfhip. It has been frequently objected, that 
friendfhip is no where recommended in the New Teftament. 
Our author anfwers: “ To have made friendfhip a neceflary 
part of Chriftian obedience would have been prepofterous and 
abfurd. For that fimilarity of difpofition and coincidence of 
feytiment and affection, on which friendfhip is founded, do not 
depend folely on our own choice, are not under the dire¢tion 
of our own will, and therefore could not poflibly be the proper 
objects of a divine command. Nor would it have been pru- 
‘dent to have expreffed in the -Gofpel any particular approba- 
tion of this connection. It might have inflamed that propen- 
fity to it, which nature had already made {fufficiently ftrong, 
and which the injudicious encomiums of heathen moralifts had 
raifed to a romantic and dangerous height. Our divine Law- 
viver fhewed his wifdom equally in what he enjoined, and 
what he left unnoticed. | : 


‘ He knew exactly, what no Pagan philofopher ever knew, 
where to be filent and where to fpeak. It was not his intention, 
it was indeed far below his dignity, to fay fine things upon popu- 
lar fubjeéts; pleafing perhaps to a few, but utterly ufelefs to 
the bulk of mankind. His object was of a much more impor- 
tant and extenfive nature; to inculcate the plain, humble, 
practical duties of piety and morality ; the duties that were of 
univerfal concern and indifpenfible obligation, fuch as were effen- 
tially neceflary to our well-being in this life, and our everlafting 
happinefs in the next. Now the warmeft admirers of friendfhip 
cannot pretend to raife it into a duty, much lefs into a duty of 
this high rank. It is a delightful, it is an amiable, it is often a 
laudable attachment; but it is not a neceflary requiiite either to 
the prefent welfare or the future falvation of mankind in general, 
and confequently is not of fufficient importance to deierve a 
diftiné place in the Chriftian fyitem.’ 

Tt has been obferved, that it was one great object of the 
Chriftian religion, not to contraét, but expand our affections. 
Hence it is imagined, that friendfhip muft be inconfiftent with 
the genius of that religion. Our author replies: ‘ Connubial 
tendernefs, filial affection, fratetnal fondnefs, parental love, 
all thefe are partia/ attachments, no lefs than friendfhip, yet 
thefe moft certainly the Gofpel does not forbid. 

‘ Why then fhould friendfhip be thought lefs reconcileable 
than thefe with the temper of our religion? The truth is, the 
- defign of Chriftianity was not to extinguifh, but to regulate only, 
and reduce to their proper dimenfions, all our private and per- 
fonal connections... Within the wide circumference of Chriftian 
charity, it allows us to form as many fimaller circles of benevo- 
lence as we pleafe. It require? only, that our affections fhould 


nove in them under the controll of that fovereigu law of univer- 
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fal love, which, like the great principle of attraction in the ma- 
terial world, is diffufed throughout. our. moral fyftem, to guide, 
direct, and. regulate the whole, and to reftrain within proper limits 
every fubordinate fentiment and inferior movement of the foul, 
Under thefe reftrictions, fo far is Chriftianity from being adverfe 
to any virtuous connections, that it actually provides a remedy for 
the greateft imperfection under which they labour. It does, 
what in the fond hour of affeftion has been often withed, bfit, 
till the Gofpel appeared, wifhed in vain; it renders our friend- 
fhips immortal. It revives that union which death feems to dif- 
folve ; it reftores us again to thofe whom we moft dearly loved, 
yn that bleffed fociety of ** juft men made perfeét,” which is to 
form, probably, one great part of our felicity in heaven.’ 


Having thus proved, that friendfhip is perfectly confiftent 
with the fpirit of the Gofpel, he takes notice of the amiable 
qualities which appear in the writings and the conduc of St. 
john, viz, a fimplicity and finglenefs of heart, a fervent piety, 
an unbounded benevolence, an unaffected modefty, humility, 
- meeknefs, and gentlenefs of difpofition:; and obferves, that 
‘thefe are the qualities we fhould principally regard in the 

choice of our friends, and cultivate in ourfelves, if we would 
conciliate and preferve their affeGtions. Or, in other words, 
that whoever cultivates the duties prefcribed by the Gofpel, 
will be beft qualified for a virtuous friendfhip. 

‘The following obfervation, with which he concludes, fets 

the unparalleled benignity of our Saviour in the moft confpicu- 

ous and ftriking light. , 

‘ It is, in fhort, in every'man’s power to be, if he pleafes, 
though not precifely in the fame fenfe that are was, yet in 
a very important fenfe, the friend of Chrift. We nave our Sa- 
viour’s own word for it. “ Ye are my friends,” fays he to his 
difciples, ** if ye do whatfoever I command you.” . Nay, he 
has aflured us that he will confider every real Chriftian as united 
to him by ftill clofer ties. This affurance is given us in one of 
thofe noble ftrains of divine eloquence which are fo common in 
the facred writings. Our Lord being told that his mother and 
his brethren ftood without, defiring to fpeak with him, he gives 
a turn to this little incident, perfectly new, and inexprefflibly ten- 
der and affectionate: ‘* Whois my mother, and who are my 
brethren? And he ftretched forth his hands towards his difciples, 
and faid, Behold my mother and my brethren! For whofoever 
fhall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the fame is my 
mother, and fifter, and brother.” 


This laft quotation from St. Matthew may ferve to thew, 
that there are admirable paflages, full of delicacy and pathos, 
in the New Teftament, which are not obferved by the gene- 
rality of readers, till they are pointed out by a writer of learn- 
ing, tafte, and fenfibility.. 


Moral 
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Moral Hints to the Rifiag Generation. An Epiftle of Horace. - 


“The Second of the, Firff Book. vo. 1s. Cadell. 


6 publication is a paraphrafe of one of the beft epiftles 
of Horace, containing many ufeful hints, intended to be 
privately applied, among other familiar modes of moral in- 
ftru€tion, to the ufe of a fon at Winchefter fchool. The 
author (Dr. Duncan) ufes the Roman poet for little more than 
his canvas: if the old defign or colouring chance to fuit his 
purpofe, he preferves it; if not, he emplays his own without 
{cruple or ceremony. 

‘ Let it then, fays he, be regarded as a rambling para- 
phrafe. It evidently affumes an unbounded latitude, in va- 
rying and extending, for a particular object of a private con~ 
cern, the concife and general maxims, which the moft. deli- 
cately keen of all poetical moralifts dryly intimates to a per- 
fon then exalted to great dignity in public life, and upon 
that account ftyled Maximus, the favourite of the emperor, 
who made him chief commander of his armies in Germany, 


. Thrace, and Afia, governor of his grandfon Caius Cefar, 


and conful, To fuch a man the flighteft hints were exaétly 
proper, as the ideas they conveyed.to him were complete and 
full. But to the mind, as yet not half informed, of a lad at 
thirteen, it was thought requifite to develope and difplay them 
im a variety of obvious lights,’ 

In the following pafflage the poet has admirably defcribed 
the young men of fafhion at Rome, in his own luxurious and 
licentious age ; 


‘ Nos numerus fumus, et fruges confumere nati ; 
Sponfi Penelopes, nebulones, Alcinoique 

In cute curanda plus zquo operata juventus : 

Cui pulchrum fuit in medios.dormire dies, et 

Ad ftrepitum cithare ceflatum ducere curam.’ 


Our author thus amplifies this defcription, and adapts it 
to the manners of the prefent age: 


‘ Lo! fuch our high-bred vulgar, born to fwill, 
Penelope’s lewd fuitors, revel ftill, 

Fops, loungers, fribbles, a Phzacian race, 
Their form the taylor fhapes, friffeur the face. 
What now remains of heav’n-created man ? 
Proud to confound harmonious Nature’s plan, 
At mafque, ball, cotterie, club, green-room, rout, 

They flouch, yawn, fmirk, prate, gamble, caper, {pout ; ; 
By wax-light all: day’s odious glare they fhun, 
Shrouded in fleep, to the declining fun ; 
Half-wak'd to ve dean wake at length to cards; 
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To whift recgl each bubble fchool’d to bite, 
To whift, the regent of unblufhing night. 
Blind would-be rooks, unconfcious dupes to play, 
They caft their fubftance, honour, lite, away.’ 


In this epiftle we have the following well-known lines: 


¢ Rufticus expectat dum defluat amnis; at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis 2vum.’ 


Our author’s verfion is more diftufe. 


¢ Lo! yon dull clown bends o’er his fork, demurs, 
Yawns, liftlefs eyes the gliding ftream, nor ftirs ; 
But waits its gliding off, that gliding {till 

From ages to facceeding ages will,’ 


We have been fometimes inclined to think that there is an 
impropriety in the word ruficus ufed by Horace. We can 
hardly fuppofe a country man to be fo much unacquainted with 
the nature ofa river as to wait till all the water is paffed by. 
Homer reprefents a fimple fwain, when he is unexpectedly 
ftopped in his journey by a rapid river, as haftily retreating, ayz 
‘aed pay omtegm,* recurritque retrorsim. Mr. Addifon, in fome 
obfervations, which we have feen in manufcriptt+, propofes a 
conjecture to this purpofe, that the poet may probably allude 
to fome rivers, not uncommon in Italy, which run with great 
impetuofity after a heavy rain, and in a few hours leave their 
channels entirely empty; and that the countryman, living 
perhaps upon the mountains, foolifhly imagined that the 
river he wanted to pafs gas only one of thefe eceperey. 
currents. 

The learned author of this paraphrafe fuppofes that the 
epiftle, which he has imitated, Trojani belli {criptorem, the — 
eighteenth epiftle of the fame book, Si bene te novi, and the 
ninth ode of the fourth book, Ne forté credas, to be all ad- 
dreffed te the fame perfon, viz. Marcus Lollius, who was 
made governor of Galatia, Lycaonia, Ifauria, and Pifidia, 
before Chrift twenty-five years, and conful, before Chrift 
twenty-one. Lollius is faid to have been defeated by the 
Sicambrians, before Chrift fixteen; to have been appointed 
by Auguftus, the companion and governor of Caius Cefar, 
before Chrift one; notwithftanding this, to have been a 
coward, a villain, a mifer, and a traitor; and, upon being 
detected in his treachery, and deprived of the favour of Caius 





* Il.. v. 599. Mr. Pope fuggefts an ides very different from 
the original, when he tranflates this paflage, 


« ——~and tir’d, returns at laft.” Ver. 739. 
_t In the poffeffion of Richard Tickgll, efq. } 
2 Cefar,- 
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Czfar, to have difpatched himfelf by poifon, after Chrit 
one.* Toaccount for the encomiums, which Horace beftews 
upon his hero in ,the ode above mentioned, Vindex avarae 
fraudis, &c. our author, and the commentators, fuppofe that 
the poet, when he wrote this ode, knew no more of the infa- 
mous tranfactions of Lollias than his imperial mafter, who 
afterwards entrufted him with the education of his grandfon 
in the art of war. But if we examine the eighteenth épiitle, 
we fhall find fome reafons to believe that it was not infcribed 
to this Lollius. The following lines feem to be inconfiftent 
with this notion : 
¢ ——Adde, virilia quod fpeciofils arma 
Non eft qui tractet. Scis quo clamore coronz 
Przlia fuftineas campeffria. Denique fevam 
Militiam puver, et Cantabrica bella tulifti, 
Sub duce, qui templis Partherum figna refigit 
Nunc... interdum augaris rure paterno. 
Partitur lintres exercitus. Actia pugna, 
Le duce, per pucros hoftili more refertur. 
Adverfarius eff frater; lacus Adria,’ &c. 


Auguftus marched at the head of his troops againft the 
Cantabrians, in the year before Chrift 25; and Phraates 


Ve §2- 


reftored the Roman eagles, before Chrift 20, about the time - 


when Horace wrote this epiftle, and was forty-five years of 
age. But the Lollius before mentioned was, at the time of 
the Cantabrian war, governor of Galatia, and could not 
attend Auguftus into Spain. In the year before Chrift 21, 
he was conful ; and confequently at neither of thefe periods 
could he be called puer, a boy, or be engaged in the youthful 
exercifes and.amufements, which Horace defcribes in thefe 
terms: ‘ campeftria pralia, nugari rure, Actia pugna, per 
pueros, &c.’ We may therefore fuppofe, that the perfon, to 
whom this epiftle is addreffed, was a young man, moft pro- 
bably one of the sons of the above mentioned Lollius. That 
he had a brother is plain, from what Horace fays, ‘ adver- 
farius eft frater.’ 

The fecond epiftle, Trojani belli fcriptorem, contains fome 
expreffions to the fame effect: * declamas Romz—aunc adbibe 


puro pectore verba, puer, &c.’ Maxime, in the firft line, may | 





* Lollii comitis et re&toris ejus, Suet. in Tiber. c. 12-—Accepta 
in Germania clades fub legato M. Lollio, homine in omnia pecuniz, 
quam reété faciendi, cupidiore, et inter fummam vitiorum diffimu- 
lationem vitiofifimo, Pater. ii. 97, 102.—M. Lollius infamatus 
regum muneribus in toto oriente, interdiéta amicitia a Caio Cxfare, 
Augutfti filio, venenum biberet, Plin: ix. 35. 

: probably 
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probably fignify the eldef# brother; as it does in this 
verfe: - , 

* Natorum Tyrrhi fuerat qui maximus, Almon.’ 
Vire. En. vi. 832. 

The two epiftles are written in the fame ftrain, confifting of 
moral precepts and advice, accommodated to the fituation and 
character, not of a man in power as old as the poet, but of a 
young man juft entering into the world, and likely to be shortly 
engaged in the intrigues of a court. 

To which of the Lollian family Horace addreffled the ode, 
Ne forté credas, is uncertain. Some expreffions in it, fuch as, 
© totve tuos labores, conful non unius anni,’ &c. feem to be 
particularly addreffed to the father. But we do not at: this 
moment obferve any paflage in it which will abfolutely 
determine the queftion, or prevent us from afcribing it to 
the fon. 

On this occafion we fhall take the opportunity to reétify a 
grofs miftake, which has been committed by fome eminent 
hiftorians. 

_* Auguftus, fays archbifhop Ufher, uxorem i/li (Caio Czx- 
fari) Lolliam Paulinam dedit (Suet. in Glaud. c. 26.) vel 
filiam vel neptem M. Lollii*.’ 

. The authors of the Univerfal Hiftory have allen into the 
fame error in the following paflage: ‘ Auguftus refolved to 
fend into the Eaft his grand/on Caius, who was then entered 
into the nineteenth year of his age; but, before his depar- 
ture, to procure him the greater efteem, he honoured him 
with the title of proconful, and married him to Lollia Paulina, 
either the daughter or niece of M. Lollius, an officer of great 
experience, who was his governor, and whom he now appointed 
to command under him.’ Vol. xiii. ed. 1748. Suetonius re- 
lates, that the Sept Conti had fome thoughts cf mar- 
rying Lollia Paulina, * que C. Cefari nupta fuerat+.’? But 
thefe writers have not obferved, that by C, Cefar in this paf- 
fage the author means Caius Cefar Caligula, to whom Lollia 
Paulina had been married, sand not Caius Cefar, the grandfon 
of Auguftus. Tacitus calls this lady,-* M. Lollii confularis 
filiam },’ the daughter of M. Lollius, a man of confular rank, 
who was undoubtedly the /on of M. Lollius, the governor of 
Galatia; for Pliny, {peaking of the governor, calls Lollia 
Paulina ‘ meptis ejus’ his:grand-daughter. Solinus ftyles him 
‘cher father:’ but this is abfurd; for Claudius’s propofal to 
marry was near fifty years after Chrift, when any daughter of 





® Anna). fub. ans ante Ch.«. 
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the former Lollius muft have been much too old to éxcite’a 
paffion in the breaft of the emperor. It is certain however, 
that Lollia was never married to the grandfon of Auguftus, as 
Uther, the authors of the Univerfal re and other. wri- 
ters, pretend, 7 
An Account oF 1 a Series of Pidures, in the Great Rom of the 
Society of Arts, Manufaéures, and Commerce, at the Adelphi. 
. By Fames. Barry, R. A..Profeffor of Painting 10 the Royal 
. Academy. Sv0. 35. 6d. Cadell. 
N 1774 Mr. Barry publifhed an Enquiry into the Obftruc- 
tions to the Progrefs of the imitative Arts in England; and 
he has now, after uncommon perfeverance, exhibited a ftrik- 
ing example of what may be performed by an Englith artift, 
in the province of hiftorical painting. ‘The work produced 
by Mr. Barry, and which he illuftrates in the prefent treatife, 
eonfifts of fix pictures, on moral fubje&s, calculated to difplay 
the important trath, that the attainment of happinefs, as well 
individual as public, depends upon cultivating the human fa- 
culties. He begins with man in a favage ftate, and traces 
him by ingenious delineation through feveral fucceffive de- 
grees of culture. The firft is the ftory of Orpheus; the fe- 
cond a Harveft Home, or Thankfgiving to Ceres and Bac- 
chus ; the third, the Victors at Olympia; the fourth, Navi- 
gation, or the Triumph of the Thames; the fifth, the Dif- 
tribution of Premiums in the Society of Arts, &c. and the 
‘fixth, Elizium, or the ftate of final retribution: three of 
thefe fubje&s being poetical, and the others hiftorical. 

In the picture of Orpheus, Mr. Barry has with great judge- 
sient deviated from the ufual reprefentations of that celebrated 
perfonage ; whom, inftead of furrounding with fuch auditors 
as trees, birds, and wild beafts, he has placed in the midft of 
a number of people, apparently as wild as the country which 
they inhabit. The fabulous hero feems in the attitude of 
pouring forth, with enthufiafm, his inftructive fongs, which he 
accompanies in the:clofes with the mufic of his lyre. 

Of the fubjeét of the fecond picture, we fhall give Mr. 
Barry’s own account. 

* In the fore-ground ‘are young men and women, dancing 
round‘a double terminal figure of Sylvanus and Pan, the for- 
mer with his lap filled with the fruits of the earth, &c. juft 
behind them are two oxen with a load of corn, a-threfhing- 
floor, &c. ‘onone fide is juft coming in, ‘the father or ‘mafter 
of the feaft, with a fillet round his head, a white ftaff, or 
fceptre, &c. his aged-wife, &c. in the other corner is a baf- 

ket of melons, ce@rtots, cabbage, &c. rakes, plough, &c. 

































































































































454 Barty’s Account. of a Series of Pires, Sc. 
anda group of inferior ruftics drinking, &c.. If this:part’ 
fhould be’ thought: lefs amiable, more diforderly, and mean 
than the reft, it is what I wifhed to mark.—In the top.of the 
picture, Meret: Bacchus, Pan, &c. are looking down (fee 
Georgic, book 1ft.) with benignity and fatisfa@tion,.on the 
innocent feltivity of their happy votaries ; behind them is a 
limb’of the zodiac, with the figns of Leo, Virgo, and Libra, . 
whith mark this feafon of the year. 

*° In the diftance is a farm-houfe,. binding corn, ‘Sait ce 
male’ and ‘female employments, courtfhip, marriage, and a 
number of little children every where. In fhort, I have en- 
deavoured to introduce whatever could beft point out a ftate.of 
happinefs, fimplicity, and fecundity, in which, though not 
attended with much eclat, yet, perhaps, the duty we owe to 
God, to our neighbour, and ourfelves, is much better attend- 
ed to in this, than in any other ftage of our progrefs ; and it is 
but a ftage of our progrefs; at which we cannot ftop,.as I, 
have endeavoured to exemplify by the group of contending 
figires, in the middle diftance, where there are men. wreft-. 
ling, one of the lookers on has a difcus under his arm, &c.. 
on the other fide, the aged men are fitting and lying along, . 
difcourfing and enjoying the view of thofe athletic fports, in. 
which they can no longer mix; and which (as we are inform- 
ed by the ancients) gave rife to thofe wife and admirable. na- 
tionaf inftitutions, the Olympian, Ifthmian, and Nemean 
ganies of the Grecians, which makes the fubjeé of the next 
picture.’ 

In the pidture of the Olympic games, the artift has chofen, 
that*point of time, when the feveral victors pals i in proceffion - 
before the judges, and are crowned with oliye,,in the prefence 
of all the fpeétators. The other parts of this painting are 
beautiful and well imagined. The three judges.are feated on 
a throne, which is ornamented with medallions of the cele 
brated Grecian legiflators ; and under it are trophies of the 
victories of. Salamis; Marathon, and Thermopyle. One of 
the judgess with his hand ftretched out, is declaring the 
Olympiad, and.the name, family, and country of the con- 
queror. Ina chariot is feen Hiero of Syracufe; Pindar is 
leading the chorus; and at fome diftance are. Pericles, Cimon,” j 
Socrates, and. other. eminent .Gsecians, reprefented. in wen 
defigned attitudes. 7 

In the fourth pi€ture, viz. Commerce,: or the. T slated of 
the Thames, the.river-god is reprefented as. of a venerable 
and gracious afpect, fteering himfelf with one hand, and hold= 
ing in the. other.the mariner’s compafs. He.is accompanied, 
by feveral of the, great. Englifh ‘navigators ; apes in. the. rear 
are 
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are- Nereids, carrying various articles of Englifh manafac- 
ture. 


In the fifth piéture, Mr. Barry has introduced reprefenta-. 


tions of feveral of the members of the Society of Arts. 

In the fixth picture, or- that reprefenting Xlizium, the ar- 
tift has full {cope for his imagination. He informs us it was 
his wifh to bring together, in this painting, thofe great and 
good men of all ages and nations, who were cultivators and 
benefactors of mankind. This may be fufficient to convey 
fome: idea of the number of perfonages who conflitute the 
magnificent affembly. 

The laf of thefé pictures, as well as that of the Olympic 
Games, meafures forty-two feet in length; and the num- 
ber. of figures in the five paintings is not lefs than fifteen 
hundred. : 

When we confider that Mr. Barry has executed thofe va- 
rious paintings gratuitoufly, as an embellifhment to the great 
room belonging to the Society of Arts; that he was to de- 
rive no farther advantage from his labour of feveral years, 
than what might arife from the prefent exhibition of thofe 
paintings; and when we confider likewife the great difficul- 
ties under which they were executed, we cannot but admire~ 
his extraordinary generofity and refolution. His conduét af- 
fords alfo fuch an inftance of laudable emulation, and of zeal 
for the advancemént of the arts in this country, as certainly 
entitles him to the public favour; and we cannot but enter- 
tain a wifh, that fo ingenious an artift fhould meet with a re- 
ward, in fome degree fuitable to his uncommon merit.—In, 
the prefent treatife, Mr. Barry difcovers a great deal of 
knowledge diftin& from that of his profeffion ; 4 circumftance 
which, in the writings of an artift particularly, may be ad-. 
mitted as a fufficient atonement for inaccuracies of ftyle. 





Biographical Anecdotes of William Hogarth. With a C atalogue 
of his Works, chronologically arranged: and Occafional Re- 
marks. The Second Edition, enlarged and corrected. Swoe 


6s. Boards. Nichols. 


HIS enlarged and. corrected edition of the life of our 

comic painter, is at once a proof of the attention of the 
biographer, and the zeal of the admirer. Indeed his fond- 
nefs for the fubject, or his anxiety of adding frefh intelli- 
gence, is not confined by common.limits; for we have ap- 
pendix and additions ftill crowding on us, till they can be rio 
longer diftinguithed by the ufual titleS; and, like the editor 
of More Laff words of .Mr.. Baxter; he overwhelms us with néw 
Vou. LV. Fune, 1783. Li infor- 
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information. ,Clandite jam riyos, ..puerit.. Let. us .recover.a: 
little from this inundation)of£ dates and anecdotes 5 from this 
antiquarian.accuracy, which perplexes. by, its, attempt to .be 
perfpicuous, and obfcures even by, its intelligence, 

Ina more ferious way, we wouldfuggeft toMr. Nichols, whofe 
industry and care.deferveevery commendation which we can be-’ 
ow, thatin biography we often lofejby an exact attention ‘ the 
very pith and moment of the enterprize,’ .In:an author, whofe 
works, we. have admired, and.to whom: we are indebted for 
our knowlege or entertainment, we want not an accurate 
date of his lefs.important concerns., If we can trace the evos 
lution of his mind, and purfue the infant.idea to its maturity, 
from the firft faggeftion, to the moment in which it fets the 
table in a, roar, we are, always entertained, and. very. fre- 
quently inftrutted. ‘This picture of the foul fhould be, the 
end of the. biographer of an artift, or ofan author, and, 
whether the event happened in one year or another, will be an 
object of Jefs confequence. Yet tnere is another kind of:cu- 
riofity, which we always feel, though it be'feldom completely 
gratified : we with tofee the man, abftraéted from the author:; 
to -purfue him in the more retired walks of private life, when 
_ his mind has laid afide the referve of difcretion cr the dignity 
of pomp. Perhaps there is a fecret malignity, that impels us 
to.enquire after the minuter circumftances, which may obfcure 
his fplendor, and bring him nearer to-ourfelves.. But what- 
ever may be the motive, we eagerly look for the hiftory,’ and 
receive it with avidity. It would be unjuft to Mr. Nichols to 
deny that he has not in fome degree performed ‘each of thefe 
tafks ; but, eager to communicate the whole of his informa- 
tion, he has often confufed it witha laboured accuracy, 
which we.could. well have {pared ; and: fometimes preferred 
the fixing a date to the developement of an.idea.. He would 
indeed have pleated: us more, if his bounty had. been. leds 
protuie. 

dt cannot be expetied that, in this fecond edition; we fhould 
follow the biographer in the events of the life of Hogarth. 
The chief aim of our artift was to catch nature in the mott 
uncommon © circumftances ; but. her uniformity fearcely af- 
forded, fufficient gratification to his ludicrous imagination. 
The ridiculous purfuits of mankind, their fears, their wifhes, 
their. paflions, and _propenfities, furnithed what untntored 

natire,could not fupply, .As to the janundic’d eye, every 
thing, to. his mind, changed its hue; what, was. great, he 
sitinedt to. farce; what was diverting, he rendered doubly 
ludicrous, His:mind pofleffed in fo ftrong a degree this chemic 
etahai that his beft pieces*are*overloaded with laughable cirt 
s I ~ cumftances, 
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cumftances, and, from their own riches, deftroy the’ ‘effects. 
Tt is not one object, itis not one fituation; which you’ con* 
tem plate, ‘it is a’ groupe of’ images connected ‘indeed ‘by/one 
action, but each: ‘poffeffed’ of its owh particular powets 6f! ex- 
citing ridiculé: ‘‘ItGs' ‘not-one pi@ure, it isa mals of *ridiéu- 
lous and amufing groupes." This indeed’ may ‘bea defeR in 
general painting,’ but'in Hogarth it adds 'to the pleafure, and 
we may be allowed to fuggeft, that it adds to ‘their’ méral 
effet.’ “It will not difgrace’ the’ moft elegant le&ture “on” the 
beauties of virtue, and the depravity of vice, that it has not 
been more beneficial than fome of our artift’s reprefentations. 
The failings of the painter were indeed thofe of genius with- 

out a puide, of ‘abilities ‘impatient of controul. They were 
the refult of his‘circumftances and fituation. But we fhall not 
purfue the fubjeé& ; may they'be * written in water,’ and every 
paffing: breeze of his fame» contribute to efface them! 

In this enlargéd edition we find many additions and cor 
rections’ in’ different paffages which cannot’ be particularly 
mentioned. © “Phe image of “* ftale’ virginity,’ ‘in his piece en- 
titled, * Morning,” “is well known ;" but Hogarth’s” genius was 
too fruitful to be confined to one. repvefentattod ‘Among’ the 
additions, | we find that he had intended to exhibit an old maid 
in another fhape. ‘The fpirited -defcription: of our biographer 
will apologize for a little indelicacy, while, at- the. famte 
time, it adds a laurel to the wreath of the artift. 


« When Hogarth defigned the print intitled Morning, his idea 
of an Old Maid appears to Have been adopted from one of that 
forlorn fifierhood, when’ emaciated “by corroding appetites, or, 
to borrow Dryden’ s more.forcible language, by ** agonies of un- 
accomplifhied love.” ‘But ‘there is itil! in Being ‘a fecdnd por- 
trait by our arrift, exhibiting the influence of the fatne misfortune 
on amore flefhy carcafe. The ancient virgin’ now treated of, is 
corpulent even to thapeleffnefs. Her ‘neck refembles a colar of 
brawn; and had her arms been admitted on the canvas, they 
mutt have rivalled in magnitude the thighs of the Farnefian god. 
Her bofom, luckily for the fpectator, is covered; as.a. difplay 
of it would have ferved only to provoke abhorrence. Bat what 
words can paint the excefs of malice and vulgarity predominant 
‘in her vifage !—an inflated hide that feems burfting with venom 
‘—a brow wrinkled by a Sardonic grin that threatens all the ven- 
geance an affronted fury would rejoice to exécuté. ‘Such ideas 
alfo of Warmth does this mountain of quagey flefh communicate, 
that, without hyperbole,’ one might fwear fhe would paréh’ the 
earth fhe’ trod on,’ thaw’ frozen‘poft-boy, or over-heat a glafs- 
hhoufe. * How‘ dreadful,” faid'a by-ftander, * would be’ this 
creature’s hatred'!’? “« How much tore formidable,” replied 
his companion, *¢ would be her-love!”—Such, however, was 
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the-fkill.of Hogarth, that he could imprefs. fimilar indications of 
ftale virginity, on features: directly, contrafted, and) foree: us to 
avknowledge.one. identical, character in-the, brim-full . and: ex- 
haufted reprefentative of involuntary female. celibacy.’ 
‘Our bidsrapher’s remarks ‘on Rotiquet,’ and’ ‘his’ €titicifni 
On. the lait’ plate of the Harlot’s Progrefs, deferve our at- 
ai xo 2 (W 212W 
*Rouquet concludes his illuftration of the fifth: plate by ob- 
ferving, that the ftory might have. been concluded here. ‘+ L’au- 
teur,femble avoir rempli fon deffein. Il a fuiyi, fon heroine 


jufques audernier foupir. 11 I’a conduite de )*infamte 4 la panv-. 


_ rete, par les-voies féduifantes du libertinage. Son: ini rat oni Ge 


tacher de retenir, ou dé corriger celles a“ létit fotbleffe, ou 


leur ignorance expofent tous lés jours 4 de femblables.irifortunes, 
eft futfifament executée; on peut done dire qué la ttagedte  finrt 


4 cette planche, et que la fuivante eft comme’ le petite -pitces: 


C’eft une faree dont la defunte eft. pluftét loceafion que le fu- 
jet.”— Such: is» the~criticifm of: Rouquet.;) bute 1 cannot-abfor 
lutely concur in the juftnefs. of ,it.... Hogarth, found: an oppor- 
tunity to. convey admonition, and. enforce his-moral,. even inthis 
lat plate. It is true thatthe exploits. of our heroine are.con- 
cluded,.and that. fhe is_no longer an agent in. her own. ftory. 
Yet as a with prevails, even among thofe who are moft humbled 
by their own indifcretions, «that fome refpeét fliould be paid to 
their remains, that they fhould be condacted by decent friends to 
the grave, and interred by a prieft‘who feels for the dead that 
hope expreffed i our Liturgy, letus afk whether the memory of 
dur Harlot meets with any‘fuch marks of focial-attention, or 
pious berievolence:» “Are not the-preparations- for her funeral. li- 
centious, like the courfe:of herdife,;as if: the contagion. of her 
example, had reached all the.company in -the room ?. - Her fitters 
ininiquityalone furround her coffin. .One of them is engaged 
in the double trade of feduction and, thievery. A fecond is ad- 
miring herfelf ina mirror. .. A third gazes with unconcern on the 
corpfe. If any of the number appear mournful, they exprefs at 
belt but a maudlin forrow, having glafles of ftrong liquor in their 
hands. The very minifter, forgetful of his office ai character, 
is fhamefully:employed; nor does a fingle.circumftance occur, 
throughout. the whole feene, that a reflecting female would not 
with fhould be alienated from her own interment.—Such isthe 
plate which our illuftrator, with, too much levity, has, fiyled a 

farce appended toa tragic reprefentation, aon; 
bet He might, “however,. have exercifed his critical abilities with 
more aa om Hogarth’s neglect of propriety, though. it affords, 
lim occafion todifplay, his wit, ,.At the burial of a woman, who 
expired an a:garfet, no efcutcheens were ever hung up,. or tings 
‘ given:away\;,and. I much. queftion if any bawd ever chofe to, ayow 
that'charaéter before a.clergyman,or,.any.. infant was ever ha- 
bited:as chief mourner to attend g parent to the grave.—I may add, 
ee . that 
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that when thefe piétiires were painted (a time if ‘the news-papets’ 


até tobextredited) when, ‘having no police, every att of violence 
arid dicentioufnels was practifed: with impunity in our ftreets, and 
women of -pleafure were brutally perfecuted in every quarter of 
the town), a-fanetal ateendéed: by fuch a-fifterhood would fcarce- 
ly have been: permitted, to reach the place of interment.. Much, 
however, mult be. forgiven to the morality of Hogarth’s defign, 
and the powers with which it is executed. It may alfo, on the 
prefent occafion, be obferved, that in no other fcene, out of the 
many, ) a 04 he: fo widely deviated from vraifeme 
“Mr. Nichols’s ‘account of St. André had excited the atten- 
tion of a correfpondent in the Public Advertifer, who endea- 
vours to exculpate this celebrated impoftor. The letter figned 
‘ Impartial’ is here. anfwered, with an ample comment, in 
which the. charaster of St. André feems overwhelmed with 
accumulated. infamy. Mr. Nichols has the beft oppor- 
tunitiesfor information ; and it appears, that, while St. André 
poffeffed ‘few profeffional talents, and fewer virtues ; while 
his confidence obtruded him on the notice of the world, and 
his popular talents attracted the attention of the ‘fuperficial, 
he lived defpifed and detefted by the wife and the good. -We 
know not whether his champion will again appear in the field 5 
but we have little doubt in declaring, that, if he continues 
the combat, it will be with all the difadvantages of 2 prior 
defeat. We ought not, however, to.omit the due encomium 
on, the attempt of ‘ Impartial.’ The generous, the difinte- 
refted benevolence of his vindication, whether it arofe from 
the recollection of paft benefits, or a/manly folicitude to 
defeat the efforts of an apparently dark affaflin, who attacks 
an opponent incapable of defence, demands our applaufe. 
The poetical account of Hogarth’s five days peregrination 
forms another number of the appendix. 
Though we have extended this article already too far, we 
fhall probably be forgiven for inferting the con¢luding advice 
to purchalers of Hogarth’s prints, 


‘ J. N. had once thoughts of adding a lift of the copies made 
from the works of Hogarth ; but finding them to be numerous, 
beyond expectation, has defifted from a tafk he could not eafily 
accomplifh. This purfuit, however, has enabled him to fuggeit 
yet another caution to His readers. Some of the early invaders 
of Hogarth’s property, were lefs audacious than the reft ; and 
forbearing to make exaét imitations of his plates, were content 
with only borrowing particular circumftances from each of them, 
which they worked up into a fimilar fable. A fet of the Rakes 
Progrefs, in which the figures were thus difguifed and differently 
grouped, has been lately found. But fince the rage of collection 
— | li 3 broke 
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broke’ out with’ its*prefenpvehemencey, thofe dealers who. have 
“met with ‘any fuch diverfified) copies, have, been defirous of put- 
ting ‘them! off either as) the firth thoughts ofsHogarth,. or.as the 
jinferion productions of elder.artifis on whofe defigns he had im- 
eprovedss;Fheresis.alfoia very {mall fet of, the Rake’s Progrefs, 
etched) and,.execuied with the varieties already mentioned ; and 
-even.this bas been offered to fale under the former of thefe de- 
‘{criptions.. Thus, as Shakefpeare fays, ‘*¢ While we fhut the 
gateuipon one impofition, another knocks at the door.’ 

‘It may not. be impertinent:'to conctude thefe cautions with 
another notice for the benefit of unexperienced collectors; who 
in their choice of prints ufually prefer the blackeft. The earlieft 
copies of Hogarth’s’ works are often: faintetothan:fuch as have 
been retouched. The excellence of thei former .confifts. in clear- 
nefs as well as ftrength; but ftrength only, is the characteriftic 
of the latter. The firft and third copies of the Harlot’s Pro- 
grefs will abundantly illuftrate my remark, which however is 
confined to good impreffions of the plates in either ftate: for fome 
are now to be met with that no more poffefs the recommenda- 
tion of tranfparency than that of force. I may add, that when 
plates are much worn, it is cuftomary to load them with a double 
quantity of colour, that their weaknefs, as far as poffible, may 
efcape the eye of the purchafer, This praétice the copper-plate 
printers facetioufly entitle—coaxing ; and by the aid of it, the 
deeper ftrokes of the graver which are not wholly obliterated, 
become clogged with ink, while every finer trace, which was ‘of 
anaturelefs permanent, is no longer vifible. Thus in the mo- 
dern proofs of Garrick in King Richard III. the armour, tent, 
and habit, continue. to have confiderable ftrength, though the 
delicate markings in ‘the face, and the fhadows on the infide of 
the hand, have long fince difappeared. Yet this print, even in 
its fuinteft ftate, is fiill preferable to fuch fmutty impofitions as 
have been recently defcribed. The modern impreffions of the 
Fair, and the March to Finchley, will yet more forcibly illuftrate 


the fame remark.’ 
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The Man in the. Moon ;. or, Travels into the Lunar. Regious, 
by the Man of the People. 2 vols. 12mo, 6s. Murray. 


“HIS ingenious and eccentric performance feems to have 
.been written under the full influence of the planet whofe 
folitary inhabitant it fo whimfically defcribes ; yet the term 
Lunatic will not difgrace the author, if we follow. his opinion 
of the powers of the planet. ‘The Man of the People, Mr. 
C.F. ina folitary walkvat midnight, full of ‘reflexions, on his 
complicated difappointments, both in politics and play, is 'ac- - 
_ cofted by the Man°im the Moon, and carried by him tothe 
Yunar regions, The particular appearance of the planet and 
its inhabitants are defcribed with fancy and ingenuity ; fo that 
the 














the work, as may be éxpécted) is a\vehicle’both for literary and 
political fatire) ‘Tthougiowe>Have -praided thefe volumes for 
‘their mgetivity;°yetywe muf>-confefs, that we were/ net much 
‘Gnteréfted ‘in? the! event. o The ‘dit€ufiions, | thoug hnfometimes 
‘lively, and frequerttly’ vere, are not always fo particularty:ap- 
propriated, as tO fix the dttention. ‘But*diferent readers may 
entertain a very different Opinion; for in the ‘pertfalof? this 
work, we haye, often recollected the maxim of Swift’:"©'Ex- 
cellently well obferved, {ay I, when a mah agrees with‘nié'in 
opinion; but, where. we differ, I pronounce him to be miftakten.’ 
It will not, be expected that we fhould examine with accuracy 
the: opinions of the author of a lively fatire; but fhall feleé& a 
few: {pecimens,of his: manner; and. firft infert hisjattempt to 
refcue the character of a lunatic from the ignominy with which 
itis ufually connected. 


‘ Lhave long (faidthe Man in the Moon to the ftudent, whom 
he appoints to.the office of Editor), had a great regard for you, 
and have illumined your imagination with fome of my choicett 
rays. JI am the god of fancy, of poetry, painting, and the ars 
loguendi. Without me the human brain’ would be a dull collec- 
tion of the ideas of fenfation. I am alfo the god of idiots. Men 
that are feldom right, have been for once fo, in calling this fort 
of men lunatics. I will inform you how I beftow parts, ‘and 
take them away. You know nothing about fixing the lunar rays 
into a folid fubftance, but. you muft not therefore fay that this is 
impofhible. {t can be done, and I can doit. ‘Thefe rays, “re- 
duced to a fubtle powder, and blown on the furface of the infant 
brain, ftimulate it in future life, by their quality of pricking.’ A 
fharp point of this ethereal duft, coming into contact with a fer- 
vous fibre, will fuggeft a fine poetical flight, an oratorical flow of 
language, or even a law of nature. Without this daft, a man 
may acquire the knowledge of others; but he is only a book, in 
which ideas are regiftered ; a library, where the {pcculations. of 
other men are placed, but without any elegance or propriety” of 
arrangement. Such a man has little power over the minds of 
other men, and little over matter. The teft of true genius; is, 
to ‘Moye, to agitate, to» perfuade, and’ govern mankind, “by 
touching their paffions: or, by obedience to the laws to direct 
and rule the powers of nature. It is this power that. diftin- 
guifhes from the herd of pretenders, the painter, the miufician, 
the orator, the poet, the philofopher. Did men but attend to 
this fimple truth, there would not be fo many difputes about 
‘genitis and tafte: and the dull refearches ‘of Kazms and’ Gerard, 
and of thoufands of other painful plodders, would no longer. be 
regarded even by pedagogues or fchool-boys. I know, Mr, Stu- 
dent, that on this fubjeét you think: as 1 do: and 1 have given 
‘his fhort definition of genius to encourage you, by an authority 


which J doubt not you will think refpeciable, to ayate the excels 
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AIZ » The: Mania the Moon” 
of your, reverential awe,-and to inftilint® yduromind that confi- 


dence whigh is neceflary far, the, puxpofe of this interview? 4 5.5 - 
. 4 tomar a eS a 7a ad rece RAAT art Pha ; YY Dshnts* 
He ‘afterwards purfues’ the ‘fame reafoning 3 

VI9d7 & DIS DHPMSAE Wh 13h OMSHEIS™ DAL .YETe) ,1onise 


$[diots, are, tasit- were, fragments: of humanonatures They: 


are like books, of which fome parts.arelof, while: others remains 
andiin,the perufal.of which you.are:ftruck: by turns. with admir- 


able. fen{fe;,and with incoherent monfenfe,- But it, is mot: my” 


fault,shat \you have {fo many idiots in your world. A proper 
portion.of my duff of rays gives genius; but too much, deftroys 
the, powers ‘that before exifted in the mind.. Thus a certain de- 
gree.of heat caufes fluidity in water ;'a greater converts it into 
fieam. Thus, on the other hand, a certain degree of cold ¢cén- 
denfes vapour into a ftate of compact fluidity ; a greater converts 
fluid fubffances into ice. The operation of my powder is'analo- 

ical to. that of heat and cold upon water. A juft portion of it 
gives brilliancy, or, if you will, fertility of invention ; too lite 
caufes ftupidity ; and too much produces phrenzy ; the laft ftage 
of which is idiotifm. Thefe idiots, Mr. Student, upon whom f 
beftowed fuch fuperabundant portions of ‘my rays in powder, I 
defigned for poets. But, it is extremely difficult to balance this 
powder in fuch a manner, as duly to mingle imagination, the 
main fource of genius, with attention, judgment, and the other 
materials of the underftanding. JI have made multitudes of idi- 
ots in this moft difficult of all attempts. But for a great number 
of. years, and perhaps this is. what you will think incredible, for 
a great nuinber of years, I have not been able to make a poet. 
The.only great\poet I have formed in the courfe of the prefent 
century, is, James. Thomfon.. You are furprifed, Student! at 
my. {peaking in the prefent tenfe; but know, that true poets 
never die. James Thomfon is at this moment in yonder planet, 


- x¢ 


over Which ] have the honour to prefide, “~~” 
** Holding high converfe with the mighty dead.’?. 


His fame has gone forth: into a thoufand worlds. ‘The Seafons, 
it>is vuniverfally faid among the celeftials, is a philofophical 
and moft affecting picture of nature: “A neighbour of mine, 
the genius of one of the fatellites. of Jupiter, did me the favour 
to. dine with me a few days ago... I-had invited. Virgil. on 
that day, as of all human. characters thofe. are the. molt. ac- 
ceptable to fuperior natures, who. unite.the. higheft benevo- 
lence with the moft enlarged capacity, You, who are. fo en- 
thufiaftic an admirer of the Georgics, and who feel, in fo fen- 
fible a manner the happy mixture af humanity, philofophy, and 
poetic fire by which that poem is diftingnifhed ; you, Mr. Stu- 
dent, will eafily imagine how agreeable to fuch patures is the 
company of the great Roman poet: ’ A natural affociation of 
ideas turned the converfation on the humane, philofophical, 
and poetical author of The Seafons. Brother, faid my neigh- 
bour, joculariy, I fuppofe you have exhaufted your whole pow- 
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ers upon Thomfon, for I have not heard:of a poet’of ‘any ‘emi- 
nence from the earth, or upon it, fince his days.’ Mere’1°de>: 
fended myfelf, by recaTing 0 the mind of my celeftial neighbour 
Gefner, Gray, and Metailafio. Thefe, he allowed, held a very 
diftia guifhed: placesamong the leffer, but he would by no means 
rank: them with the great poets. at! 97 
¢ The lunar fovercign here paufed. “ I: perceive, -faid' hey + 
Mr. Student, from your countenance, that there is forne: fenti-: 
ment in your breaft which labours for utterance.” “* I-hambly 
conceive, fir, I anfwered ina fubmiflive tone of voice, thatyou . 
might have fhewn that your talents for the creation of poets‘ are 
not yet impaired, from the works of the celebrated’ Hayley.’’. 
‘6 Hayley, replied the lunar fovereign, would indeed have been 
a great poet, if I had blown upon his infant brain a very little 
more of the lunar powder, He has been unhappy in the choice 
of fubjects. His theme confines him too much to the rugged: 
paths of ftern truth. He is not fufficiently at liberty to make’ 
thofe {elections and combinations which the ardent vigour of 
poetic fancy culls from the regions of poffibility, to charm the 
ravifhed foul. But a good poet never makes choice of a bad 
fubjec&t. He either chufes a fubject which admits of the exag~ 
gerations and embellifliments of fancy ; or defcribes the opera- 
tions of nature, which are of themifelves fo beautiful, ag to 
ftand in no need of the colourings of fiction; and fo various,' 
as never to pall on the moft delicate tafte. However, continued 
-my lunar patron, I have not been fo fparing @f my rays. to’ 
Mr. Hayley, as to leave him in a ftate of torpid dullnets, “He igs 
a man of exquifite tafte and judgment, ‘and if I have failed in 
making him a poet, I have at leaft made him an excellent:critic.”” 


General opinions muft be neceffarily.,uninterefting,' for, 
except in the manner of conveying the, fentiment, -they, are 
the trite declamations of a coffee-houfe critic; but the 
quick fucceflion of images, the agreeable mannér in which 
fome of the remarks are conveyed, frequently. deferve| cominetii 
dation, ‘The inhabitants of the lunarregions are thofe:which 
were formerly diftinguifhed in our planet. It has ‘its tartarus; 
its elyfium, as well as:its purgatory; and the pleafures: aid 
punifhments bear in general a proper relation to the former 
characters of the culprits. We wifhed, however, for a little 
more favour to natural hiftorians, and to Linnzus, whofe true 
character our author feems to be flightly acquainted with.; yet, 
to defcribe each {cale of a falmon, may not be a punifhment 
to the minute genius, which, in his opinion,, is the charadcte- 
riftic of a natural hiftorian,- The political character .of the 
Man of the People is generally well fupported; but his:fub- 
fequent conduct. muft determine how far he has been improved 
by his lunar journey. ? | =0q Sal 
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As Nacaras! degiting ONCEERIBR the, Author of the iil ae Work, 
adl3 to valigmo> od'l én Anfwer'to A, BG". 


‘8 Phe? Hitery of dur Saviotir® Jefus Chit, related ‘in’ the 
Words of ‘thé Scriptiire. ‘Containing; ir Order of Time, 
wai ‘tHe Events and Difcourfes“recorded in’ the four Evatige- 

Hitsi0' With fome  thort Notes for ‘thé Fetp’ of ordinary 
Readers, ‘8vo. Printed by W.'B. for Ay and Ff: Churchill. 
hp ofiginal plan of this Hittory feems to have been taken 
from. Garthwait’s Evangelical Harmony +, printed in 

1634 and 1657. But the Hiftory differs from the Harmony 

in fome effential circumftances. Garthwait incorporates the 

‘words of ait the four evangelifts intd One continued ‘narra- 

tive, without omitting any thing. The author of the Hiftory 

‘takes fometimes the words of one Evangelift; and fometimes 

thofe of another, as they are either more exprefiive, or mote 

diffufe, referring only to the parallel paflages in the other 

Evangelitts, The latter very frequently varies from the for- 

‘mer, in the arrangement of our Saviour’s tranfactions and 

difcourfes, in defcribing the contents of the chapters, &c. 

‘He moreover notes in the margin the {cenes of every event re- 

‘corded by the Evangelifts, the age of our Saviour, and the 

year Of his miniitry ; which are points not attempted by his 

predeceffor. His performance may therefore be properly termed 

a new work, and not a republication of Garthwait’s Har- 

mony.-—We afcribe it to Mr. Locke, on account of certain 

internal marks, whith feem to point out the author. 
It is Compiled with accuracy and jadgement, ‘and is by no 

“Means unworthy of that mafterly writer. We have compared 

it with Mr. Locke’s Treatife on the Reafonablenefs ef Chrif- 

tianity, and have found a ftriking refemblance between them, 
in fome of their expreifions, their quotations from Scripture, 
arid the arrangement of particular facts. 

I. Locke ufes this ungrammatical expreffion : * becau/e that 

if ‘he had familiarly talked to his apoftles.? Reaf. of Chr. p 

163,-edit. 1696. ‘The author: of the Hiftory ufés the fanie 

irregular phrafe : * becaufe that thole, who are not very’Con- 
veriant in bocks.’?. Advert. — 

“Boeke, alluding to Matth. v. 22. obferves, that edad 

of contempt were. forbidden.’ p. 221. The compiler of ‘the 

Hiftory remarks, that * Raca is a word of contempt.’ p. 67. 





ss See p. 216, and; 
+ This wl daze» if we rightly recolle&, is made by Dr. Dod. 
vid ge,in-h:s Family Expotitor © 
Locke 
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Locke fays;. # It behoved-our Saviour'to be very ‘evdry,) dn- 
der a jealous-and eruel prince?” ‘pyny4.: The compiler of the 
Hiftory makes wfe; of the; fame Pprefiion 5 ‘ He; filences the 
Pharifees and, Herodians, by a,wary.anfwer,? p..236..),..wy 

Locke fays, 3;‘The:Sadducees hoped to catch him. iby. this 
captious queftion.? p+1392 The: author. of the. Hiftoryfays : 
« They put captious queftions;to him,’ p.«:2377. 9 

Locke tells us: ‘ He drives the traders out of the Temple. % 
p- 78. The Hiftorian. ufes,thefe very words: ‘ He drives the 
traders out of the Temple.” p. 32.—This expreffion could hot 
be taken from the contents of the chapter, John ii. for there 
the words are :. ‘, He purgeth the Temple.’ 

As the compilation in queftion confifts of little more than 
the words of the four Evangelifts, digefted in chronological 
order, many more examples of a fimilarity of ftyle can hardly 
be expected, 

II. PeThere 3 is a ftriking refemblance in fome of their cita- 
tions from Scripture. ' 

Our tranflators fay: * The chief priefts and the fcribes, 
the fame hour, fought to lay hands on him.’ Luke xx. 19. 
Locke and the author of the Hiftory place thefe words in.a 
different order, thus; ‘ The chief priefts and the. fcribes 
fought to lay hands on him, she fame hour.’ Real. p. 136. 
Hilt. p. 235. 

Our tranflators, in exact conformity to the original, fay : 
« Howbeit, when 4e, the Spirit of truth, 1s come.” John xvi. 
13. Locke and the Hiftorian omit the pronoun: ‘ Howbeit, 
when the Spirit of truth is come.’ Reaf. p. 180. Hilt. p. 273. 

Thefe variations, though immaterial in themfelves, are of 
fome weight in this, argument, as the author of the Hiftory ad- 
heres very ftrictly to, the common tranilation. 

Sometimes the words of two evangelifts are brought toge- 
ther, and intermixed exaétly in the fame manner, in thefe two 
productions. For inftance: 

‘ They faid, not on the feaft-day, lef there be an uproar 
among the people: for they feared the people.” Matth. xxvi. 5 
Luke xxii, 2. Reaf. p. 142. The compiler of the Hiftory 
unites thefe two paflages, and fays with Mr. Locke: * Not 
on the feaft-day, left there be an uproar among the. people: 
for they feared the people.’ p. 257. 

‘ He perceived their craftinefs,. and faid unto them,, why 
tempt ye me? Ye hypocrites, fhew me the tribute-money.’ 
Luke xx. 23. Matth. xxii. 18, 19. Reaf, p. 140. The au- 
thor of the Hiftory-brings thefe tw6 paffages together,in the 
fame manner, though t aken from: itwe idifierent Evangelifts. 
Hilt. p. 237, 

Our 
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‘Our Saviour fays: ‘ Out of the heart of men proceed evil 
thoaghts, ‘adulteries,  fornications, murders; thefts)” covet. 


oufiists,’ wickednefs, deceit, lafcivionfnefs; an evil. eyey-blaf-: 


phemy, pride, foolifhnefs.’ Mar. vii. 21, 22. Locke quotes 
this-paflage, with a fmalt addition, ‘thus sof Outiof the heart 
of men proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, ofornications, aneur- 
ders}'thefts, fal ewitne/s, covetoufnefs,' wickednefs,’: &c. =p. 
224. | Here falfe witnefs is taken from 'St> Matthew, xv. 19. 

atid inferted in the middle of a citation from St. Mark, The 
author of the Hiftory introduces the fame: werd; in the acy 
fame plate. p..125. 

JI. In ‘the Hiftory of ‘our Saviour nN author enfores us, 
that°he has ranged all the events and difcourfes recorded by 
the ‘four evangeliftss ‘im the order of time.’ Mr. Locke 
likewife defires his readers to take notice, * that he has all 
along obferved the order of time in our Saviour’s preaching, 
and ‘has not paffed by any of his difcourfes.” p. 88. 

In'the fame paragraph he remarks, ‘ that the xiith chapter of 
Sti: Matthew ought to precede: the Sermon on the Mount;’ that 
isyth, viivi. vii. The 12th chapter, to verfe 22, is accords 
ingly placed before the Sermon, in the Hiftory. Reaf, p. 87. 
Hift:\p. 60. 65. This is not a comnion arrangement. 

‘Tn asword, whoever reads Mr. Locke’s Treatife on Chrifti- 
anity, with the leaft attention, will perceive, that the author 
has'every where obferved, what he tuppofed tobe, an exact 
chronological order in the arrangement of his texts. This ar- 

rangement’ perfectly -correfponds with that of the Hiftory. 

‘Tt would ‘have been an- inexpreffible difficulty to throw a 
miiltitude ‘of citations ‘fromthe four evangelifts into fuch a 
chronological feries, without the afliftance of a Harmony. But 
Mr, Locke was tod accutate a writer, too cautious a reafoner, 
to‘depend on another: man’s hypothefis. » We may therefore 
préfume, that ‘he compiled this Harmony, the Hiftory of 
Chrift; for hisown immediate ufe, as the bafis of his Treatife 
on: Chriftianity. 

It is well known, that be devoted fome of the laft years of 
his life to the -ftudy of the Scriptures. It is therefore very 
probable, that the writings of the four evangelifts were fome 
of the principal objects of his inveftigation; and that the re- 
_ vifal.and finifhing of the Hiftory of Chrift was pars of hisem- 
ployment, 

If the two performances in queftion were not the produce 


tions-of the fame author, we muft fuppofe, 1. That the re- 


femblances we have mentioned were accidental ; or, z2dly, that 
Mr. Locke, in his Effay on Chriftianity, has ‘taken many of 
his ideas from the Hiftory; or, 3dly, that the compiler of the 
Hiftory 
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Hiftory has:followed-the fteps of Mic Locke's ors. dal ysaoet 
Mr. ‘Locke, in the foregoing neuer has copied Garth-. 


wait’s Harmony. 


‘The firft fappofition i is:incredible, as fuch an accidental. Lee 
incidence is; not;to be met within the republic of letters. ;; Ehe- 
fecond cannot. be: admitted; for the Reafonablenefs of. Chrits: 


tianity was publifhed: in. 1695, and the. Hiftory not. till ten 
years afterwards: The third will’ by no means. account 
the refemblances we have noted: for moft-of them .confift,of 


unufual expreffions and trivial circumftances, in which ono 


writer ever thought of imitating another. The Jf feppog- 
tion is, like. the. former, totally inadmiffible : for the fore-! 


going paflages, as they ftand in Locke’s Treatife and the Hits. 


tory, do not appear in Garthwait’s Harmony. 

If it fhould be objected, that this work neither. bears the 
name of Mr. Locke in the title-page, nor is mentioned ag one 
of his pofthumous pieces in the Advertifement, which, fup- 
plies the place of a preface, we anfwer: his publifhers, Meff. 


~ Churchill, might not with to deviate from the copy, and 


counteraét the inclination of the author 3, or, the i 

might be finifhed before the death of Mr. Locke, which hag 
pened, O&. 28, #704, and the date .of the following, year 
might be prefixed, according to the ufual cuftom. of printers, 
However. this may be, it is not in the leaft furprifing, that the 
publication in difpate appeared without any mtimation of the 
author’s name;-as the: Reafonablenefs of Chrifianity, which 


was .publifhed by Mr. Locke himéelf,.and his Paraphrafe,of - 


St. Pail’s Epiitles, which -was gna e his death, were 
anonymous publications. 


We have now laid before our onda the principal. reafonsy,’ 
why'we fuppofe the Hittory, of our -Savioug to be the, pies: 
duction of Mr.' Locke. .:We have given, them at fall length,- 


as we conceived it ‘to be a point of gveat. importance to afcerx 
tain, if poflible, the authenticity of one of that excellent au- 
thor’s compofitions. If any-of ourlearned readers can, prove, 


either by internal or external. evidence, that thefe arguments : 


are inconelufive, we are open to conviction, and hall be obliged 
to-him: for. his; aaformation. 


——s i Z ett 
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Hifoire: de VAs de PAntiquité,. Par, Me. Winkelmann, T: raduite . 


deP Allemand par\M:. Hubers 3 tomes, 4ta,,Leiplics 2/. 125¢,644,,, 


T te is-not the work. of .a particular: age. .. The: author,’ 
from the_fullett information, and with the moft comprehen 


five views, endeavours to give an outline of the hiftory of art, in 
‘ the 
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ctf ? DB 1B70%I' =. tort sews + ~ 4 as a v " 
the whole of its extent. As his ri ee therefore; is not ‘cons 
fined to. one period, or citcumfcribe 
gee TR SOF a. ‘the’: 193 yee ft } O Lb ints Fri ri et {. 
t ae unfolds the progtefs of taite, whofe Acting ‘nature has 
"A. ij ehhh Ji} J , >} 2 Li i POT fi» ; nme aovic Po 
frequen y Orsaees even doubts of its exiftence; "it may “be! fai 
to be written ‘fdr eternity,” or ‘At leait to’ ‘claim’ aly equal’ dura 
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tion wit the works of ‘the painter, ‘who flate¥ed’ hinifelfy’ that 
his | etformances were not fubje¢t to common Ccafualties!® "This 
way, perhaps, be fome apology for our delay in announcing the 
hiftory of oar very réfpectable author. ‘The butterflies of the 
day muft be foon mentioned, if we wifh not to tecall their re- 
membrance, after they have been forgotten. A work like'this 
will always afford a fubject of agreeable fpeculation ;. and, even 
the reader to whom it may be familiar, will not be difpleafed at 
again returning to it. : $e 

_ The life of our author has already, in various accounts, been 
offered to the public, which has feen, with aftonifhment, the 
fon of a fhoe-maker, apparently deftined to fiiperintend a little 
fchool in an obfcure town in Germany, rifing to the office of 
prefident of antiquities in the Vatican. “The abbé was the arti- 
ficer of his own fortune ;* his diligence and induftry introduced 
him to men of dignity and fcience ; his’ genius’ and his learning 
acquired their efteem and affection. He conftantly felt that his 
abilities were defigned for an extenfive fphere, fo that it was a 
painful tafk to be confined to teach the elements of language, 
*Tonce filled,’ faid he, in his more profperous moments, * the 
office of a fchool-mafter, with the greateft. punctuality, and 
taught fome dirty flovenly boys their A. B.C. though, during 
this amufement, I afpired to a knowlege of the beautiful, and 
filently meditated on the comparifons of Homier.’ T then faid to 
hy le cahee I ftill fay—peace, my heart! thy powers yet ex- 
ceed thy vexations.””’ | oni 

~The world already knows the different fteps of his advance- 
ment ; they added to his credit ‘in every refpect but one. The 
abbé’s integrity is, however, well known, and candour will fup- 
pofe, that he was fincere in the change of his religion; yet, it 
happened at a time when he aimed ata fettlement in Rome; 
it was propofed by the pope’s nuncio, who was to contribute to 
this eftablifhment. Thefe circumftances have fullied the fame of 
our,author ; byt we ought to mention, that they did not tarnifh 
the efteem which the count de Buriau felt for him; they did not 
deprive him of the affection of Mr. Francke. We fhall not pur- 
fue his fubfequent adventures at Rome, nor mention'the flizht- 
ing terms in which he defcribes fome of the Englifh nobility. 
They probably deferved them ; but we will, not perpetuate their 
difgrace. We muft, however, mention the fihgularly amiable and 
lively addrefs of the prince Anhalt de Deflau. He 1s defcribed’as 
the greateft prince which Mr. Winkelmann ever knew,—a fage 
born for thé happinefs and pleafure of his fubjeGts. * The firft 
time I faw him,’ fays our author, ‘ was one evening when’ he 
came fuddenly to my apartment,. with a flick in his hand, with- 
aut 
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out, any.attendant, that-he:might not be-difcovered... 1. am. 


Deffau,, faid he, my-dear Winkelmann, come te Roms in orders 
to-be taught ; andd want. you. His manner attracted the AGED ORE 
of. the ;abbé> and his difpsfition fecured his affection. Winkel-; 
mann intended. ta,retura, his vifit, and again to enjoy the enrer-— 
tainment Shieh he had received from his.converfation., It feem-. 
ed the amufement of his life to refleét.on, the pleafure of renew-, 
ing: his, former, connedtions, revifiting the objects of his youth, 


and the fcenes.of his ,rifing fortune... He, at. laft, began‘ his,’ 


journey ,;, but, .difguited, with the rugged appearance of, ynform- 
ed nature, and, of the huts which had been. raifed for defence. 
rather than ornament,, his good humour foon deferted him. 
This gloomy ftate, of mind increafed with the diftance from Rome, 
and all the efforts of his fellow-traveller could fcarcely drag him 
on to Vienna. From this place he determined to return ; and 
at-once, refigned every pleafure which he had expected from the 
friendthip of the prince of Deffau, and from his future connéc- 
tions at Berlin, as well as the advantages which would have 
arifen from the tranflation of his hiftory. He feems to have 
forefeen the fate which awaited him in his return; for all the: 
honours which the court of Vienna had heaped on him, could. 
not recall his former fpirits, or chear the moments of. his refi- 
dence there... It is well known, that he was affaifinated at Trieite, 
in his way to Rome, by a villain who had feen the golden me- 
dals which -the abbé had received at Vienna, and a well. furnifh-- 
ed purfe. 7 . 
The chara¢ter of Mr. Winkelmann, by his ,tranflator, is fhort 
and expreffive ; we hall therefore infert at. ‘ Of a warmconftitu- 
tion, he was fometimes led into extremes. Naturally an enthufiaft,, 
he is often drawn into an exaggerated admiration ;. but otherwife, 
poflefled of good fenfe, he was able to value objects at, their 
true rate. Im confequence of the peculiar-turn of his mind, 
and ‘the neglect of his. education, -he was. little acquainted with 
caution.and referve, . If he is confident of his opinions in write 
ing, he was much more fo in his perfonal di{putes, during which, 
his friends have often trembled for him. If ever any man‘was 
acquainted with friendfhip, it was Winkelmann: he knew it, 
and he practifed its duties. He could, therefore, boalt of friends 
of every age. People ef his humour are feldom fufpicious, nor 
was this the fault of Winkelmann, who was rather inclined to 
the other extreme. Full of franknefs, he dared to think aloud ; 
but, too much engaged with the kind of ftudy which he culti- 
vated, he. was. not always fufficiently on his, guard.to_reprefs 
the fallies of his vanity. —On the whole,, every part of his cha- 
raéter, whether good or bad, was the gift, of nature. 1 am,’ 
faid, he, «like a wild plant; I grew, without any reftraint, but 
from my own .inftinét. I could have facrificed my life, had I 
known'that ftatucs: would: have been erected to the murderers of 
tyrants,’ | : | 
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: The leading features in the charaéter of our author {eems to. 
bean extreme confidence .in his own ‘opinions, with frequently 
asr unreafonable dependence on the candour and knowlege of: 
thofe who -were reputed to be his friends. This apparent con~ 
tradiétion, the defect both of his head and his heart, led him 
into frequent inconveniencies. The firft, made him harth and: 

ti¢al ; unable or unwilling to diftinguifh, he attributed to 

a nation the faults of individuals ; and, as he felt that the powers 
of his own mind were fuperior to thofe of many others, he would 
feldom retract what he had once advanced. The latrer occafion- 
ed fome inconveniencies. Mr. Caffanova, the feemingly com- 
mon friend of Mengs and Winkelmann, had frequent difputes 
with our authoron the fubjec of antiquity. Caflanova, in révenge 
for what he had confidered as infolent and contemptuous in the 
abbé, privately prepared fome paintings in the tafte of thofe ar- 
tifts, who had formerly adorned Herculaneum. Winkelmann 
was fecretly informed of fome great difcoveries ; and at laf, 
with great caution, one of his pretended friends privately ad- 
mitted him-to fee them, boafting, with much confidence, of 
their excelience. Winkelmann, without any diftruft, believed 
the whole, and inferted a warm defcription of them in his Hif- 
tory of Art. Mr. Caffanova, as foon as the work appeared, dif- 
eovered the fecret, every foreign literary journal engaged in the 
difpure ; but, notwithftanding the defence in the Gottingen Re- 
view, our antiquary was overwhelmed) with ridicule. Perhaps 
an impartial enquirer might allege that the fentence was-too fe- 
veré. It is not always eafy to detect an exact imitation, and as 
thefe_ paintings were probably executed with much care,. and: 
eonfeffedly in Etrufcan tafte, the abbé ought only to be blamed 
for too precipitate a determination, 

It is now neceflary to confider the work itfelf. The author 
informs us, that he ufes the word Hiftory, in its moft extenfive 
fenfe, and that he purpofes to give an abftract of a Syfiem of 
Art. Thethird volume more properly deferves the title of a 
Hiftory, fince it is an account of the effects of external circum- 
ftances on art, particularly among the Greeks and Romans. 
The two former volumes, after treating of the origin of the arts, 
particularly defcribes its ftate among the Egyptians, the Hetru- 
rians and the Greeks. The principal object is, however, to 
confider the very effence of art, and the work icfelf is illuftated 
by a-confideration of the ancient remains, and not by a chro- 
nological hiftory of artifts. Our author very juftly obferves, 
that ‘the objeét of a rational Hiftory of Art, is to rife to its 
origin, and to follow its progrefs and changes, till it arrives at 
perfection, and to mark its decline and fall, tall it is entirely loft.’ 
This we think the abbé has performed with the comprehenfion 
of a philofopher, and the accuracy of an antiquary. From the 
character of Winkelmann, we cannot expect to find in his work 
much attention to the labours of his predeceffors. He a only’ 
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blames them, in gegeral,_ for their want of an accurate difer®™ 

mination of beduttes,“and ahGnalyhs: oftheféundation of fhe 

pleaftite which we receive from the labours ofthe ancientsy-bundes’ 
tects ridicufous miftakes inthe Works of fomeeminentantiquaricss:, 
The dupe of Caffanova fhoild have been more-temperate invhisine* 
prehenfions of the errors of others. Even the delicacy of taftéjthe- 
refinement of judgment, which arife*from “frequent examinationy. - 
and mature reflection, cannot always guard” uscagaint :errore 

Re fource of our miftakes is alfo eafily detected, and we cany 
in a few words, explain it. The fanciful fyftem of many.ave« 
thors, that tafte is ‘conne&ted with climate, has been ‘tong meg~ 
leéted. It is probably a peculiar faculty, the growth of every 
foil, and cherifhed by every degree of temperature, if other cir- 
cumftances contribute to its increafe: thefe circumftances are, 
either a frequent examination of nature, and confequently a 
habit of feleéting the beautiful and the graceful ; or a repeated 
view of thefe monuments of art, which have been executed’b 
a refined nation, whofe tafte has been already cultivated. » Itis 
not, therefore, furprifing that thofe, whofe lives have been de- 
voted to the ftudy of the remains of antiquity, executed by the 
moft fkilful artifts which have ever exifted, thould, on leffer 
fubjeéts, rival their mafters, and produce fuch works as would 
not have been defpifed by them. The antiquary, therefore, 
who miftakes them for the labours of other times, may have de- 
termined with judgment, fince if the former fculptors had at- 
tempted the tafk, the effect might not have been fuperior to that of 
the modern artift. This is not purely fpeculation: it is verified 
by conftant experience, and may perhaps lead us to fufpect, that, 
with fimilar advantages, we might rival, in works of tafle, both 
Greece and Rome. But to attain thisend, fuch works muft be 
more generally admired ; and to the delufions of popular ap- 
plaufe, we muft add the facinating fervor of fuperftition, 
The facts, however, which fupport the excellence of modern 
imitators are mentioned by our author; and, as they contain, 
{gine real information on this fubjeét, we fhall felec&t thofe which 
are more important. : 

© The greater part of the miftakes of the learned, in matters 
_ of antiquity, arife, from the little attention which they beftow 
in difcerning the modern repairs: for there are very few, who 
diftinguifh the true antique, from the parts which are fubftituted 
for ee which are defective.’ 

*Fabretti withed to prove by a bas relief of the palace Mattei, 
which reprefents the emperor Galien, hunting, that they» ufed 
to. fhoe the horfes in the prefent method ; and has not remarked, 
that the foot of the horfe, which furnifhed the argument, has 
been reftored by an ignorant fculptor. Montfaucon feeing.a 
roller or a flaff, which is evidently modern, in the hand of a 
pretended Caftor and. a Pollux of the Villa Borghefe, believes 
that it contains the law of the games, in the horfe races Ac- 
cording to the fame author, a fimilar roll, equally:modernayun 
Voi. LV. June, 1783. K k the 
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the hands of the Mercury of the Villa Ludovili, offers anralte~ 
_ gory which is with difficulty explained. Triftan, difcourfing on 
tlre famous Agatha of St. Denis, takes the ftrap of the buckler, 
which the pretended Germanicus holds, for the articles of peace. 

“* Wright looks ona violin, in the hands of an Apollo of the 
villa Negroni, asa true antique ;-and he quotes as fuch, another 
violin, which a little bronze figure preferved at Florence, and: 
mentioned by Addifon, holds. By a globe, in the hand of a 
figure of Cafar:in the Capitol, ‘the ancient feulptor, according to 
the interpretation of 2 modern Reman poet, wifhed to point “Out 
the defire of ‘the ditator to attain the fupreme authority ; he has 
not obferved that the two-arms are modern repairs. - Spence 
would: not have amufed himfelf, with a differtation on the 
feepter of Jupiter, if he had obferved, that the arm‘is modern,. 
and confequently the fceptre.’. 

We have not'very regularly fellowed our author in thefe criti- 
cifns, and think it ufelefs to be more diffufe. We ought, how- 
ever, to mention, that, in the gallery at Florence, among the 
modern additions, the abbé particularly remarks, ‘without in- 
eluding the while number of refterations, the head of Apollo, 
of which Gori defcribes the crown of laurels as fomething re- 
markable; the sheads of Narciffus, thie Phrygian Prieft, the 
fitting Matron, and the Venus Genetrix. ‘ The greater part of 
the flatues of Chrifina of Sweden, which. are now at St. Ilde- 
fonfo in: Spain, have alfo moder heads ; ; and the eight Mufes, at 
the fame place, have modern arms.’ 

Some of thefe additions are cenfured by our author as execut- 
ed in an inferior manner ; and-ethers,. which we have not.men- 
tioned, as they would have detained us to6 long, are {till worfe »: 
but, as many have efcaped the criticiims of this accurate judge,. 
the ‘cenfor cafti gatorque minorum,” as even the others have- 
fared the applaufes of fuceeflive ages, we cannot fuppofe them: 
greatly inferior to originals ; fo that, while they eftablith our 
fition refpecting the capability of modern artifts, they will cont 
future obfervers, from indifcriminate admir meen; or intemperate 

raife. 
5 We have, pe rhaps, ftaid too long on the threthold’; but, as 
the peculiarities 6f our author will materially affift the veader im: 
his judgment of the prefent work, the delay was unavoidable. 
We fhall now give a very fhort analy fis of the whole work, and 
afterwards prefent our readers with fome feleé paflages, and a 
particular account of the more’ interefting parts. 

Our author firft confiders the ¢fence of art, and treats of its: 
origin, and the caufes of its difference among thofe who have cul- 
tivated it. This chapteris confined to the rude efforts of an un- 
tutored race, who are fuppofed to have made an important im- 
provement, when they had added’ a head to an unformed co- 
Jumn. It was by very flow degrees, that the different parts were 
diftinguifhed ; and, at a ftill later period, that the fwell of the 
mufcles and the attitudes of action were > adkied. The fubje& of 
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the-artift’s labours was firft wood; then/ivory, ftone, atid mafbles 
Metals were afterwards employed ; but engraving on precious 
ftones, and works in glafs, were invented in the future'ages. The 
fimilarity in the efforts of the earlier artifts was foon loft; and 
the peculiar manners of each nation diftinguiflied. Our author, 
therefore, inthe third chapter of this book, purfues the fubject at 
fome length, and ultimately traces this difference to the diverfity 
of climate. 
_ The fecond book treats ef art among the Egpprians, the Pha 
ticians, and the Perfans. He coniliders, with much accuracy, 
the chara¢ier and ftyle of the art of the Egyptians, as well as 
the fubfequent imitations of their works. ‘Their particular mans 
hers ‘of working next claim his attention; beth with refpect to 
their fculpture and painting } and we are prefented with fome 
curious obfervations on their painted mummies. The art of thé 
Phoenicians and Perfians, including that of the Jews, is more 
fhort and lefs intereftings The flow progre({s of ait among the 
Perfians is confidered, and its caufes fatistactorily explained. 
The next book treats of the art of the Etrufcans and of the 
heighbouring nations: The ancient hiftory of the Etrufcdns, a8 
far as it relatés to art, their character, and the revolutions ih 
Etruria, form the fitft chapter. Their art was evidently derived 
from the Greeks, fince the Grecian hiftory and mythology are 
cenftantly obferved on their ancient monuments. ‘Their pars 
ticular attempts, and their remaining works are next defcribed 3 
their general ftyle pointed out, and its variations in progteflive 
ages. The Samnites, the Volfcians, the inhabitants of Cani« 


“pania, Sicily, and Sardinia, refemmble therh in their arts as they 
-approach theth in fituation. Yer; by the ftudious arid attentive 


antiquary, the works of the different nations may be conilantly 
diitinguifhed. Many curious and fingular vafes; of Campania of 
Greeee, are particularly mentioned. 

The fourth book on the arts of the Greeks, particularly én» 
pages the attention of our author. He examines the caufe of 
their excellence with smuch cate; and thinks it owing to the ins 
fluence of the climate both on the external form and moral cha« 
tater, their political conftitution, their efteem for artifts, and 
the facred objects ufually réprefented. The fecond chapter treats 
of the eflence of art, and the very various kinds of beauty 
adapted to different characters. ‘This thaptet is vety copious 
and entertaining. The expresfion, the proportions and the beauty 
of the different parts of the human body, ufually difcovered, 
next fhare the author’s attention; and in the fifth chapter, he 
confiders. very fylly the different kinds of drapery with which 
fome of the tlatues feem to be invetted. The abbé next purfues 
the arts of Greece in their progtefs and fall. The former is 
divided inté three epoehs, the ancient ftyle, the great and the 
beautiful ftyle. . The latter forms an epoch of itfelf’ The *th 
chapter treats of the mechanical part of the Grecian arts, and 
includes their manner of working in the different materials, re- 
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pairing the ancient works, making medals, engraving precious 
ftones, and forming bas-reliefs. ‘The 8th chapter confiders the 
painting of the ancients, its rife and fall, and includes an account 
of the difcoveries in Herculanean and Pompeia, as well as the 
Mofaic paintings. , 

. The fifth book on the arts, treats of the pretended ftyle of the 
Romans in art, and its hiftory in the different periods. It parti- 
cularizes the works of the Roman fculptors, the imitations of 
Etrufcan arts, and the miftaken notion concerning a Roman ftyle. 
While Rome ruled, the world, fhe was only a pupil in the arts ; 
contented with the fupreme power of Sadenaidliek, in the more 
elegant occupations fhe was obliged to obe | 

The fixth book, which comprehends the laft volume, is the 
more ftrict hiftory of art; its revolutions, and the. effects of ex- 
ternal circumftances on it. Our author explains the different 
{chools of art, the effects of the political conftitution, and the 
military fueceffes of the Athenians. Inthe fucceffive chapters, 
he delineates its progrefs, from the age of Phidias to that of 
Alexander, during the reign of that hero, and from thence to 
the extinction of liberty in Greece. He purfues the revival of 
the Grecian arts under the dominion of Rome, to the reign of 
Auguftus, and from him under the fucceflive emperors, till they 
no longer deferved the name. 

This is a comprehenfive analyfis of our author’s work. It 
will be at once obvious that he has almoft exhaufted the fubject, 
and left little for future ages to add, and, in our opinion, little 
to amend. His genius and tafte are acute and refined ; his learn- 
ing fo extenfive, that his fubjects are illuftrated from authors of 
the moft diffimilar purfuits., His manner is, however, frequently 
exceptionable ; but as we have already confidered this fubject, 
we fhall not enlarge on it at prefent. | In a work fo general, we 
cannot purfue every part with equal minutenefs; but, in a future 
article, fhall give a fuller account of fome of the more interefting 
paflages. | 
2 [To be continued. | 
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Zwey Abbandlungen ber die Vergleichung der V ortheill der inWaifen- 
haufern und der durch Vereinzclung bewerkftclligten Erziehung der 
_ Waifen Kinder; or, Two Differtations, exhibiting a comparative 
View of the refpective Advantages of éducating Numbers of Or- 
phans in Hofpitals or Orphan-houfes, and of rearing them fingly. 
-- 8vo0. Hamburgh. (German.) gies 

Bos thefe Differtations pepee intended for anfwers to a prizé 
queftion, propofed by the Hamburgh Society for the En- 
couragement of ufeful Arts and Trade, and both were honoured 

with their approbation and the prize. | 
The authors of both agree in preferring the education of fingle 
orphans by private individuals in the country, to the education 
‘ of confiderable numbets together in orphan-houfes; becaufe, 
fay 
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fay they, ‘in private families in the country, greater numbers of 
them will preferve their lives and health, and moral charaéter ; 
they will become fitter for the neceflary fervices ; be more firmly 
attached to their country by more precife views and clofer con- 
nections ; and this incomparably better education will at the fame 
time prove alfo incomparably cheaper: as not only about two 
thirds of the pecuniary expence will be faved, but the expence 
actually incurred will be more advantageoufly diftributed over the 
country. ‘Thefe arguments are not only forcible in themfelves, 
but ftill farther confirmed and enforced by a€tual experience. 
Mr. Stark, of Francfort on the Main, the author of one of thefe 
differtations, appeals to the refult and advantage of this mode of 
education in the dominions of the margrave of Baden; and the 
Rev. Mr. Haun, of Gotha, author of the other diflertation, re- 
fers to an account of the inftirution and fuccefs of this method of 
education in the duchy of Saxe Gotha. In both thefe countries 
its advantages were ftriking and confiderable ; and the accounts 
of both are worth comparing; as the fubject, in our opinion, is 
very interefting to the greateft kingdom, as well as to the {malleit 


principalities. 
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Obfervations on the Fifth Article of the Treaty with America, 
| : 8vo. 6d., Wilkie. ia 


*HESE Obfervations relate to the American Joyalifts, whofe 
interefts have been fo ungeneroufly facrificed in the treaty of 
peace. It was indeed ftipulated in favour of thofe unfortunate fuffe- 
rers, that they fhould be recommended by the Congrefs to the feveral 
ftates, for a reftitution of their property. Refpedcting this arti- 
cle, it is obferved in the prefent pamphlet, that where the ftate 
has retained the right and pofleffion, it may, if fo inclined, order 
reftitution to be made. But where the property has been boma 
Jide fold and appropriated to the public ufe by virtue of the au- 
thority of their government, the reftitution of the identical pro- 
perty muft be extremely difficult, if not impracticable ; and litfle 
hope can be entertained of procuring any redrefs in that manner. 
The Obfervations in general tend to evince the abfurdity of ex- 
pecting, from the American ftates, greater attention to the inter- 
efts of the loyalifts than has been fhown by the Britifh govern- 
ment. The author of the pamphlet, therefore, ftrongly urges it, 
as.a duty incumbent on the Britifh legiflature, to proceed with 
all poffible difpatch in making to the unhappy loyaliits a com- 
pentation for the property which, they have every reafon to con- 
clude, is now irretrievable. Juftice, honour, and humanity, we 
muft acknowledge, loudly demand. the tendereft, but not an 
indifcriminate regard to the diftreffes of thofe faithful adherents, 
K k 3 * An 
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on Addrefs to. the Landed Gciplonws of Scotland. 80. 15. Gd? 
adel! Forres 
This Addrefs relates to nominal and fictitious qualificattons 
ufed in the elections of members of parliament for the hires of 
Scotland. The flagrang abufes mentioned by the author ought, 
certainly, as much as poflible, to be reftrained ; and we cannot 
but with fuccets to the laudable endeavours of thofe who intereft 
themfelves in obtaining a remedy againft fo general ai evil. 


df Serious Anfwer from one of the People, to Lord George Gor- 
don®s Leiters to the Ear? of Shelburne. 8v0. 15, Hookham. 
The profeffed defign of this pamphlet i is, by fair and ingenuous 
argument, to endeavour at giving fatisfagtion to Lord Georgé 
Gordon’s, doubts; and to relieve him, if poffible, from any in- 
quietude for the falvation of the ftate, con idered either in @ po- 
Jitical or religious view. The author difcoyers, in the caufe of 
his country, a laudable zeal, which has fometimes betrayed him 
into 4 bitternefs of perfonal indignation that borders on illibera- 
fity. It is, however, fome excufe for thofe paflages, that his 
thoughts, as appears from the numerous interpolations in thé 
pamphlet, have been committed to the preis, without undergoing 
a deliberate perufal, 


an Enquiry into the Legality and Expediency of increafi ing the 

“Royal Navy by Subferiptions for duilding County Ships. Bue. 

15.62. Bladon, 

This Enquiry confifts of a literary correfpondence on the fub- 
ject, between Arthur Young and Cagel Lofft, Efqrs. originally 
publified in the news- paper of Bury St. Edmund’s. The former 
of thofe gentlemen vindicates ghe meafure upon a variety of ar- 
guments, which the latter endeavours to invalidate ; ‘but, in 
our opinion, without effect.—The return of peace, as well as 
the unconfequential progrefs of the fubfcription fet on foot in the 
county of Suffolk, has rendered the controverfy of hittle 1 import- 
ance to the public. 

The pamphlet contains likewife fome detached letters, relative 
to the fame fubject, fubfcribed with the initials of Mr. - Younge’s 3 
name, and already printed in a London paper. ? 


An Addvefs to. His Royal Highnefs the Prince a of Wales, on the im- . 
_ portant Subject a Lmpr ifoument for Debt. | Small Sv. Is. 
* T. Davies. 


‘This Addrefs conveys a petition that his royal highnefs 
would fignalize the approaching anniverfary of his birth-day by 
exerting himfelf in procuring’ an aét of infolvency, for the relief 
of the multitude of unfortunate people now under imprifonment 
for debt.° In drawing fuch a picture of their diftrefs as may 
awaken the fenfibility of his royal highnefs, the author has, 
not unhappily, introduced feveral ftrokes of the pathetic; but he 
dught, at the fame time, to have avoided difcovering any rancour 
againit certain eminent perfonages, whofa concurrence will, 
doubtlefs, be nacre f for vas | the 0 of his addrefs i inta 
execution, | 
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Reflections on Ufery. 4fo. 15. Faulder. 

Fhe fubject of this pamphlet is the ufury which is conducted 
‘by the mode.of under-valued annuities. To reftrain this perai- 
‘cious practice, a bill was a few years fince brought into pariia- 
ment, he a great lawyer; but did mot pats in the ‘form which he 
propoled. The author ef the Kefiections warmly urges the ex- 
pediency of reviving the fubjeét; and, for this purpofe, offers the 
‘outlines of a bill, which might be framed, from the journals of 
parliament. 


A Letter to the-Right Reverend Richard Lord Bifbop of Landaff, on 
the progefied Reformation of the Church; particularly re/pecting 
the Inferior Clergy. 4t0. 25. 6d. Murray. 


The author of this Letter does not enter into any controverfy 
with the bifhop of Landaff; but withes him to proceed with 
fpitit and perteverance im the laudable feheme of promoting a 
eformation in the church, and to extend his attention to the 
unbeneficed clergy. He fets out with fhewane the ‘necellity of an 
immediate regulation in our ecclefiattical fyftem ; and points out 
the perniciots confequences atifing, firft, from the poverty and 
wretchednefs of the inferior clergy, and ‘the inpoffibility of pre- 
ferment through MERIT or WirTuE; fecondly, from the ad- 
million or ignorant and mean perfons into the church ; and, lattly, 
from the relaxation of the laws intended for the regulation of the 
morals of the clergy. 

Having placed thefe grievances in their proper fight, the pub- 
jic-fpirited and benevolent aether fubnrits to his lordfhip’s con- 
fideration fome additional hifits, for improving the fituation of the 
heneficed clergy ; and means for providing more liberally for the 
anbeneficed clerey, and for preventing the admiffon of unqua- 
lifiéd perfons to the exercife of the facred function. The dbje& 
avhich he has in view 4s important ; and his Letter may be con- 
fidered as a very ufefu fupplement to the bifhop’s propofal. 

A Letter.from a Clergyman to the Bifhop of Landaff, on the Subject 
of bis Lordfbip’s Lettér to the late Ar: hbifbop of Canterbury. 4to. 
1s. Murray. 

This writer likewife concurs with the bifhop ef Landaff in his 
propofed regulation, He4s a ftrenuous advocate for the welfare 
of the hierarchy ; yet he thinks the church may very well fpare 

“that multitude of men, who fili the numerous ftalls in the 
feveral cathedrals of this kingdom.’ At the conclufion he par- 
ticularly recommends to his lordthip and the degiflature the cafe, 
both of the inferior beneficed clergy, and of the ‘worthy and induf- 
trious curates, wha, for a miferable ftipend, are generally con- 
demned to bear the burden and heat of the day. 


A Letter to Richard, Lord Bifbop of Landaff, on the Sthjec? of bis 
Lordfbip's Letter to the late Archbifhop of Canterbury. By 
Richard Cumberland. $0. 15. 6d. Dilly. 

The author of this Letter confiders the motives which the 

Rifhop of Landaff has affigned e pubhifhing his propofals, ‘ be- 
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fore he had communicated his ideas to his fenior brethren.’ He 
then proceeds to examine the fcheme itfelf, and the arguments 
which the “—? has produced in its recommendation. On almoft 
every point he has made fome keen and fenfible animadverfions, 
and amply difplayed the ill confequences, which, he apprehends, 
would attend the execution of his lordfhip’s plan of levelling the 
pteferments of the church. 

A Letter to the Liverymen of London. 8v0. 6d. Debrett. : 

“This writer fuggefts to the confideration of the liverymen, that 
if the number of reprefentatives allotted to the city of London 
fhould be twenty, the elections, in order to prevent tumults, muft 
be carried on in different parts of the city; under which mode 
each liveryman might not be permitted to vote for more than 
ove. As fuch a regulation would affeét the privileges they 
now enjoy, he advifes them againft endeavouring to obtain any 
change in what concerns-their reprefentation in parliament. - »- 


: POR TR Y. 
Poems by Cafar Morgan, M. A. ato. 25. Cadell. 


The principal poems in this little collection are, the Hermit 
of Snowdon, the Shrine of King Arthur, and the Cave of Mer- 
lin. In the firft we are informed, that a retirement from the 
world, whilft we can fill our ftation in it with propriety, is idle, 
and blameable. But ‘we need no ghoft to tell us this..—There 
is neither novelty in the moral, nor the {tory which conveys it. 
We find fomething romantic in the conduct of the fecond per- 
formance, and a few fparkles of poetic fire make their appear- 
ance occafionally, but never kindle into a blaze. The third has 
nearly the -fame degree of merit. The others are trifling, and 
unworthy notice. : 

Lppopaidia. A Poem. 4to. 15. Dilly. 

This little poem is written in blank verfe, and, in point of com- 
pofition, is not without a fhare of merit. The fubjeét, which re- 
lates to horfes, may be proper enough for exercifing Pegafus in 
his department ; but the flighty fteed has fometimes run away 
with-his rider. . . 

An Epilogue to the late Peace. Svo. 1s. Baldwin. 

The peace has been too much agitated in profe to afford room 
for any new reprehenfion in poetry. The author, however, 
exercifes his cenfure with fpirit, and his verfification is in 
general harmonious. 


A Poetical Epiftle from Mrs. Elizabeth W- s to Mr. Fohn 
he — W. s. 4to. 13.6d. Bladon. 

*- A prodution faid to include an apology, in Mrs. W : 
cafe, for adultery ; but almoft too defpicable to excite the indig- 
nation of cfiticifin. 
i pai rd eels The Bawd. A Poem ata. 15. 

“<A pander to the ftews, under the prottituted mafque of a re- 
former. : 
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Difcourfes on Domeftic Duties. By Samuel Stennett, D.D. 80. 
7s. Cadell. 

A ferious attention to the duties of domeftic life is undoubtedly 
a matter of the highe{t importance to the civil and religious inte- 
refts of mankind. The object of thefe Difcourfes is to perfuade 
men to the faithful and chearful difcharge of thofe duties. For 
this purpofe the author has opened and illuftrated the following, 
fubjects : | 
' The Duties of Benevolence, Family Religion, Family Wor- 


fhip, the reciprocal Duties of Hufbands and Wives, of Parents > 


and Children, of Maflers and Servants, Domeftic Friendfhip, 
Hofpitality, Convivial Intercourfe, and Heaven confidered as a 
Family. | : 

Thefe are plain, pious, and practical fermons ; not intended 
to amufe, but to edity the reader. Dr. Stennett’s manner is calm 
and rational, without any appearance of affectation, or any tinc- 
ture of enthufiafm. 


A Differtation on the Doétrine of Imputed Righteoufnefs. By the 
Rev. John Weddred. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 
This Differtation contains fome obfervations, which are very 
properly urged againft the doctrine of imputed righteoufnefs; but 
it is neither a critical nor an elaborate performance. | 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


Socinian Integrity examined. In Reply to a Pamphlet, intitled, 
Reafons for refigning the ReGory of Panton, and Vicarage of 
Swinderby, in Lincolnfbire, and quitting the Church of England: 

— By Fobu Difucy, D.D. F.S.4. 8v0. 1s. Rivington. 

The author of this pamphlet having obferved, that Dr. Difftey 
continued in the fervice of the church feveral years after he found 
himfelf an Unitarian in principle, makes fome fmart animadver- 
fions on his conduct in this particular, and on the conduct and 
integrity of thofe who have withdrawn themfelves from the efta- 
blifhment. Speaking of the Affociation at the Feathers Tavern, 
and the fubject of their petition, he thus argues upon their own 
principles : . | 

‘You are at length fettled in a congregation of pure wore 
fhippers in Effex-ftreet. Suppofe, fir, asa minifter of ie Gofpel, 
and a minifter of the Church of England, I were to come into 
your place of worfhip on a fabbath day, teftifying my belief in 
the fcriptures, and defiring to be admitted as a preacher that day 
to the congregation ; would you, without heffration, grant my 
requeft; and could you fit with eafe and fatisfaétion, and hear 
ime produce my ftrong arguments in favour of original fin, the 
atonement of Chrift, juftification by faith, together with the 
doétrine of a Trinity in Unity, and the exprefs declaration of the 
equality of the Son and Holy Spirit with the Father ; could you 
fit with pleafure and fatisfa€tion, and hear me teach thefe things, 
and approve of the liberty you had given me; affirming alfo, 
that you fhould be happy in affording it me on all seas 97 
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Could you do this, without any reftriction or referve whatever ? 
If you could not, why fhould you wonder that the Church of 
England has any lefs regard for her children than you have for 
your devout worfhippers in Effex ftreet! If you, who are your- 
telf for letting every one interpret the {criptures according to hig 
own fancy, and yet be a member or minifter of the church of 
Chriit, could fhut your door againft any man, how can you poflie 
bly conceive that. any church whatfoever, that the Church of 
England in particular, fhould throw down her fences, and admit 
characters of every coitiplection to riot upon her provifion, jand 
allow baftards of every denomination to be named after the name 
of her own children ?” 

This is argumentum ad hominem; an argument not eafily 
evaded. We are however difpofed to think, that many readers 
will find nothing in Dr. Difney’s pamphlet but the dictates of an 
ingenuous mind, in a ftate of doubt and anxiety, ftruggling bes 
tween the importunities of nature and the in{tigations of con» 
fcience, 


The Nature and Circumftances of the Demoniacks in the Gofpels, 
ated and methodized, and confidered in the feveral Particulars. 

By Thomas Barker. Svo. 15 6d. White. T 

The author of this tract has ranged all the paflages in the Old 
and New Teftament, relating to demonians, demons, angels, &c,. 
under different heads, and fubjoined remarks upon them. He 
obferves, that the demoniacs in the Gofpel fpeak and reafon of 
our Saviour as the Meffiah, with a propriety and precifion, which 
cannot be accounted for, but upon the fuppofition of their being 
aGtuated by fuperior powers ; that the Jews, ‘the difciples, and 
Chrift himfelf, fpeak of the demoniacs, and treat them, as perfons 
actually poffeffed by demons; and that our Saviour addrefles " 
himfelf to the fpirits as fuch. He then confiders the offices and 
employments of good and evil angels. © 

This is a defence of the common hypothefis. And though it 
is not probable, that it will fatisfy a learned and critical reader, 
the plan isa very proper one ; as the meaning of the facred writ- 
ers'can never be fo well inveftigated, as when every paflage on 
the fubje&t is exhibited under one collective view. 


MEDICA L. 


A Syfiem of the PraBice of Medicine, from the Latia of Dr. Hoff: 
man» In-2V¥ols. By the lateWilliam Lewis, M.B. F.R.S. 
Revifed and completed by A. Duncan, M.D. 80. 1425. 
Murray. 

The character of Dr. Hoffman. is well known, and his credit 
as increafed as his works are more generally read and attentively 
confidered. In his own country he was for a time eclipfed b 
the more fplendid as well as the more popular qualities of his 
colleague, Stahl; and in his whole fyftem-we may obferve a ftu- 
gious, and even anxious care to oppofe what he might have 
efteemed the injurious eccentricities of his rival, whom he had 

himfelf 
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himfelf raifed to a confpicuous flation, The extent of his 

Jearning and the folidity of his judgment always procured him 

the highet refpect ; and the. well-grounded confidence which 

then infpired is remembered, while Stahl is frequently conlidere 
as a wanton theorift or a fanciful innovator. We wilh, however, 
that fome friendly hand would fupport his dying fame ; when 

_ Stahl is forgotten, we fhall lofe as. rational and well-digefted a 

fyftem of facts as the public has probably ever poffeffed.. The 

prefent attempt deferves our praife ; for, however the merit of 
the one may be exaggerated or deprefled, that of the other fhould 
receive its due meafure of fame. Dr. Lewis trantlated the greater 
part of thefe volumes; Dr. Duncan has, with a proper zeal 
and a laudable attention, fupplied the defects. He has added 
fome difgafes, which his predeceflor thought of lefs confequence, 
and by this means ‘ every part, fection, and chapter, in this 
abridged tranflation, correfpond exactly to the fame number in 
the folio edition of Dr. Hoffman’s works, publifhed at Geneva 

m 1761.’ 

We have in many parts compared this abridgement with the 
original, and are fully fatisfied of its accuracy. The language 
is clear and perfpicuous, though in fome paflages it has the pecu- 
liar ftiffnefs which we haye frequently obferved in the compo- 
fitions of Dr. Duncan. But if this be a defeét, it is abundantl 
compenfated by its other excellencies. The tranflator allows, 
that the zumber of his medicines exceeds that of modern praétice ; 
tut he ought alfo to have attended to the peculiarity of his for- 
mulz: many compound medicines are often ordered under a 
title which we cannot meet with in our gifpenfatories. It would 
therefore have much increafed the value of bis edition, if he had 
explained them from Schroder, or fome other. foreign pharma- 
¢opeia; and we would fill recommend the neceflity of an ap- 
prncin to his attention. We have been led to expect other poft- 

umous publications of Dr. Lewis, and may be allowed to ex- 
prefs our withes that the proprictars will not feclude them longer 
from the. public. 

Obfervations on the Fail, Hofpital, or Ship Fever. By Robert Robert- 
fou, Surgeon to bis Majefly’s Navy. 8vo. 6s. Murray. 
This diligent and attentive author very flrongly imprefles the 

neceffity of the early ufe of bark in the putrid fever, which oc- 

curs in hofpitals. We meet with many defects in the arrange- 
ment and compofition of the prefent volume, but the benevolence 
of the author, the complacency which feems to arife from a very 
diligent and confcientious difcharge of his duty, would compen- 
fate for more material errors. ‘fhe jarl, the thip, and hofpital 
fever, are undoubtedly the fame. It feems ta belong to the malig- 
nant remittents : but we own, that we cannot decide pofitively on 
this point ; for our author, by endeavouring to render his picture 
of the difeafe full and fatisfactory, has crowded and obfcured it. 

But it muft alfo be allowed, that the diftinction between the ty- 

phus and the malignant remittents, is by no means clear and de- 

cifive; for an attentive reader will not eafily diftinguifh the ac- 
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counts of Lind, Roupe, Pringle, and Huxham, when they de- 
{cribe the latter, from thofe of Monro, Pringle, and Juncker, un- 
der the former title. ‘The origin, the fymptoms, and the event, 
are nearly the-fame; ‘and we can only fay that, in the early ftages, 
the remiffion is more or lefs diftinct. The difeafe-’ defcribed 
by Juncker and Ruland, which prevailed in the Hungarian 
armies, was in its early periods a remittent, and afterwards 
a continued fever ; but at no one era could its type be obferved 
to change. In the progrefs of other epidemics, a fimilar and 
gradual change fometimes .occurs; though the diforder in its 
more effential refpeéts remains the fame. An acute obferver of 
epidemics will often deteé&t a fever of an intermittent kind, which 
Tequires the peculiar treatment of an intermittent, even” in the 
moft apparently continued form. This digreffion is‘by no means 
ufelefs ; for it is by thefe obfervations only, that the queftion 
about the utility of the bark in fevers can be decided. We may, 
jn a great meature, credit the very various and oppofite accounts . 
on this fubject, by reflecting that the different prevailing confti- 
tution will produce the different effects; and would ftrenuoufly 
recommend to practitioners, that they would not only inform us 
of the remedies which they found effectual, but would inveftigate 
the nature of the fymptoms, 2s well as the peculiarity of the pre- 
vailing conftitution, and give us more fatisfaétory accounts of the 
appearance of the difeafe, which they profefled to cure. Inftead 
ot rational phyficians, they fhould, otherwife, be confidered as th 
moft blind and indifcriminate empirics. 
- In the prefent cafe we have little doubt, a3 we have already 
obferved, in confidering the fever as a malignant triteophya; and 
our author’s €onduct, as it was highly falutary in the event, fo it 
was proper and judicious, on comparing every other circumftance. 
~The fhip-fever is generally of this kind; and the medicine cheft 
of the fea furgeon requires 4 larger fupply of bark. Mr. Robert- 
fon generally began with an emetic; and adds his teftimony to 
that of Dr, Lind, that it often fuddenly checked the progrefs of 
the difeafe. He alfo fecured the continuance of the perfpiration 
by an active fudorific and a blifter. In this way, the fever was at 
leaft leffened ; and the bark contributed entirely to remove i: 
If we fee any defeét in his praétical conduct, which was generally 
fuccefsful, it is in not always continuing his purgatives, which in 
fimilar circumflances, are highly ufeful. His work is furnithed 
with a great number of cafes ; and, as he does not pretend to boaft 
of his remedy as infallible, but only as more generally ufeful than 
any other, he has not concealed the unfuccefsful attempts. 
‘Many of his cafes and his diary may feem fuperfluous, and cal- 
culated only to fwell the volume; but, as they are the facts by 
which his condu& mutt be ultimately appreciated, we fhould have 
regretted their omiflion. : 
Cafes in Midwifery, with References, Quotations, and Remarks, by 
William Perfect, Surgeon, of Weft Malling in Kent, Vol. II. 
. 8vo. 6s. Dodfley. 
Though every important fact in’ medicine fhould be preferved 
with 
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with care, yet the too common cuftom of publifhing a variety’ of 
cafes, either from fondnefs of difplaying a great extent of practice, 
or the ambition of becoming the author.of a handfome volume, 
have fo far increafed the bulk of the colleétions, that we can 
only after. a long fearch find a valuable hiftory, in the crowd of 
ufelefs or fabulous cafes. The prefent volume contains fome 
ufeful facts ; but there are many fo common’ as to be generally 
known, or fo vague as to admit of very little practical deduction. 
Every communication, from a man of Dr. M‘Kenzie’s experience, 
mutft be valuable ; but it is not eafy to fee the unity of fome of , 
his letters, unlefs the author may think it the greateft praife, to 
be commended by one who fo well deferves it himfelf; or that his 
modefty is relieved by this dramatic effect. We thall mention the 
cafes which we think moft ufeful. The inftances of a happy de- 
livery, where the patients were greatly deformed ; a leucorrhoea, 
fometimes the attendant of pregnancy ; an apparent cafe of fuper- 
fetation, which from the circumftances, feemed to arife from the 
death and retention of one of the children, after a conception ef 
twins; a periodical difcharge of blood, from an ulcer in the leg 
of a man; an inftance of the funis being torn, and the uterus 
contracting on-the placenta, like a fand pias a recovery from 
a laceration of the uterus, at the edge of the os tincx, from'the 
violence of the pains: this recovery was a ftriking inftance 
of the powers of nature, for we think that the medical affiftance 
could have very flightly affifted it; but it is after lacerations of 
this part only, that we have well attefted imftances of recovery ; 
the difficulty and almoft impraéticability of turning in diftorted 
pelves, and even though one foot be brought down; delivery 
impeded by a very large hydrocephalous head. Perhaps we may 
be accufed of too much-complaifance, if we attribute the epithet 
of ¢ fingular’ to al/ thefe hiftories ; but, in our opinion, there are 
no others Which have any pretenfions to it. We would beg Mr. 
Perfe&t to confider that, if every accoucheur were to publifh an 
account of the cafes which he may have preferved, ‘ the world 
would not be able to contain the books that would be written.’ 
Effay on the Symptoms and Cure of the Virulent Gonorrhea in 


Females. By Charles Armftrong, Member of the Corporation of 
Surgeons. 8v0. ts. Dilly. . 


In an effay peculiarly adapted to the difeafe in females, we 
might have expected a more full account of the diagnofis, between 
the. gonorrhoea and leucorrheea. ‘The diftinction given by our 
author is very flight, and by no means fatisfa¢tory. In other 
refpects the treatife gives a general and judicious account of the. 
method of cure; but there are few circumftances which con- 
fine it to females. He prefers exhibiting mercury, extinguifhed 
by rubbing with the mucilage of gum arabic; and, though he 
approves of difcuffing a bubo, thinks it more fafely effecied by 
antiphlogiftic than mercurial applications. In the more modern’ 
ftyle, his attention is chiefly directed'to the inflammatory ftate; and 
he rejects, with propriety,: the early ufe of mercurials, = 
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mutt, however, be allowed that our author has added bat 
little to our former knowlege of this fubject. 


MISCELLANEOU &. 


Reflections on the State of the eftablifbed Religion, the Clergy, aud, 
the Univerfities; and the means of improving them. 410. 25% 
Rivington. 

The learned and refpectable author of this publication intis 
mates, that he has. beeu many years a member of both our uni- 
verfities. That he is no young or hetrodox divine appears by 
his train of reafoning, and the attention which he pays to Hookers 
Patrick, Tenifon, and other eminent. writers, of what Horace 
calls, ‘ temporis acti.” The refult of his obfervations is thrown 
(in imitation of Tully’s Dialogues on Old Age and Friendfhip) 
into the form.of a converfation, which is fuppofed to have pafled 
between Bifhop Burnet and Dr. Whitby ; and to have been com 
municated by the doctor in a letter to Dean Prideaux, in the year 
i71c. Burnet has told us, in his Paftoral Care, how he was ufually 
difcompofed and diftrefled in the Ember feafons, by the grofs ig- 
norance of Hong fancidates for orders. On one of thefe ‘ griev- 
ous and burthenfome days,’ immediately after his lordfhip had 
been mortified by two young candidates (the one from Oxford, 
the other from Cambridge) who were, it feems, wretchedly deiti- 
tute of all fcriptural and religious knowledge, he is vilited by Dr. 
Whitby ; and the converfation between them turns on the flate 
of the eftablifhed religion, the clergy, and the univerfities. In 
the courfe. of this conference, among other fchemes to the fame 
effect, the bifhop propofes, that a courfe-of divinity lectures fhalk 
be given in every college ; that the ftudents fhall be frequently 
examined on the fubject of thofe leCtures ; that they fhall employ 
two or three hours every Sunday in reading, analyzing, and 
abridging, fuch of the beft printed fermons as fhall be recom. 
mended to them; and that no colleye teftimonials thall be given 
to fuch as abfolutely perfift in the neglect of thofe ftudies, which 
are requifite to qualify them for the paftoral office. 

This is all perfectly right: but the good bifhop might have 
beftowed a few confiderations on the many opportunities enjoyed 
by his brethren, of {electing and preferring men of worth and 
learning. If merit were the only title to epifcopal favour, we 
might expect to fee a happy reformation in the church. Bue 
alas! all the fchemes of Hooker, Prideaux, Burnet, Secker, and 
of this writer likewife, will be proportionally defeated, if the liv- 
ings and dignities in the gift of the bifhops, as well as in that of 
the laity, are heaped upon thofe, whofe pretenfions folely de- 
pend on family conne¢tion, or minifterial intereft ; if learning 
languifhes in want and obfcurity, and progity, in the language 
of the pect, LAUDATUR ET ALGET! ' | 
Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. No. VIII: fo. 65. in 

boards. Nichols. 


Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. No. IX. fo. 25. Ode 
Nichols. 
Bibliotheca 
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Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. No. X. 4toe 56 Od. 
Nichols, : 

No. VIII. This number contains colle&ions towards the 
hiftoyy and antiquities of Bedfordfhire, viz. the parifhes of Pud- 
dington, Luton, and Dunftable. 

The hiftory of Puddington confifts of anfwers by Mr. Cooper, 
the prefent vicar, to certain queftions propofed in 1781. The 
account of Luton confifts of notes and obfervations by Mr. Ed. 
Steele, Mr. Francis Blomefield, the Norfolk antiquary, Mr, 
Gough, and Mr. Pennant. The particulars relative to the town 
and abbey of Dunitable, are extracted from the Annales de Dun- 


flaple,-publifhed by Hearne, in 1733. This chronicle begins: 


A. D. 1135, and ends 1459. The account of the priors of Dun- 
ftaple, the rectors, the church, the town, &c. is extracted from 
various writers, with the addition of many new obfervations, 
No. IX. Contains fketches of the hiftory and antiquities of the 
parith of Stoke Newington, in the county of Middlefex, with a 
hift of the prebendaries, rectors, diffenting minifters, &c. 
_No. X. Is a fhort account of Holyhead, in the tfle of Angle- 


fea, communicated to the editor by the Rev. Mr. Price, keeper of 


the Bodleian library, with remarks by Mr. Pennant, and others ; 
particularly on the Linum Afbeftinum, found in the northern 
part of Anglefey, where it runs in veins through a rock of ftone, 
m hardnefs and colour not unlike flint, Thefe veing are generally 
about a quarter of an inch deep, which is the length of the anai- 
anthus. It is cormpofed-of a lanuginous matter, exactly refembling 
that of papous plants. By feveral trials it has’ been found to 


have the property of refifting fire, though not without fome d}- 


minution. 

Thefe publications contain many curious refearches, and bio- 
graphical anecdotes, which cannot tail of being acceptable to thof 
who have a tafte for fubects of this nature. 


xn Enquiry into fome Paffages in Dr. Fohnfon’s Lives of the 


Poets: particularly his Obfervations on Lyric Poetry, and the 
Odes of Gray. By R. Potter. 4to. 25.6d. Dodiley. 

‘The author of this publication pays his. tribute of refpe& to 
the abilities and the virtues of Dr. Johnfon; and makes fome 
curfory remarks on the reflections, which the latter has occafion- 
ally thrown on the religious and political principles of Milton, 
the avidity of Addifon, the poetical character of Dyer, Ham- 
mond, Collins, and the benevolence of Lord Lyttelton. He 
then proceeds to the principal fubject of his Inquiry, the Odes of 
Gray ; and, on-an examination of particular iene pronounces 
Dr. Johnfon’s criticifms:on thofe Qdes to be ‘ cold and taftelefs;” 
obferving, that ‘ this critic is for regulating poetic imagination 
by the ftandard of methodical argumentation and philofophical 
truth; as if the excurfions of Shakfpeare’s fancy were to be 
sneafured by the theorems of Euclid.’ At the concluffon, he 
pronounces this rigid fentence: ‘ It is certain, that the critic has 
RO portion or fenfe: of that virida vis animi, that etherial flame, 
which animates the poet; he is therefore as little qualified to 
judge 
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judge of thefe works of imagination, as the fhivering inhabitant - 


of the caverns of the north, to form an idea of the glowing fun, 
that flames over the plains of Chili.’ 


Allowing this writer’s obfervations their proper merit, which 


is that of elegant and animated criticifm, we muft infift, on the 
part of Dr. Johnfon, that this general cénfure is unreafonable ; 
that his poetical abilities are incontrovertible; that works of 
imagination muft always be fubmitted to the difquifitions of rea- 
fon, tafte, and judgement ; and that whenever thefe fedate and 
temperate powers are not fuffered to operate, the poet himfelf is 
no judge of his own compofitions. If he is properly qualified 
for his office, ! 
* He writes with choler, and corrects with phlegm.” 

To this Inquiry the author has fubjoined an excellent tranfla- 

tion of the ninth Pythian Ode of Pindar. 


Obfervations on the Nature of Oaths, and the Danger of multi- 
pling them. By the Rev. Robert Douglas. 8ve. 2s. Johnfon. 
The author of thefe Obfervations takes a philofophical view 

of his fubjeét, elucidating the origin of oaths, and tracing them 
through the important purpofes to which they are applied under 
our government. Mr. Douglas is of opinion that they are too 
frequently ufed at elections in particular; and in what he ad- 
vances on this head, we believe he is but too well fupported 
by fact, as welb as by common fufpicion. He paints, with great 
juftnefs, the pernicious confequences which enfue from the con- 
tempt of oaths; and he deferves great commendation for fo ear- 
neftly enforcing the inviolable fanctity of thofe awful appeals, 


Lieutenant Moody’s Narrative of bis Exertions and Sufferings in 


the Caufe of Government. 8vo. 15. 6d.. Wilkie. 

It appears that Mr. Moody, the author of this narrative, was 
a farmér in America on the breaking out of the late difturbances. 
His known attachment to the caufe of the Britifh government 
rendered him obnoxious to the oppofite party; and in April 
1777, he found it neceflary to feek for fhelter in the Britith 
lines; whither he ‘was attended by feventy-three of his neigh- 
bours, all men of the faireft and moft refpectable characters. 
From that time to the end of the war, he diftinguifhed himfelf as 
aty aétive partizan in the royal caufe ; and has, in the profecution 
of his fervices, undergone a variety of adventures. We are forry 
to find that he has hitherto received very little compenfation for 
his a€tivity and fufferings. But there is reafon to expect, that, 
after an enquiry into his merits, already fo clearly afcertained by 
feveral refpectable certificates, he will not pafs unrewarded. 

The General Exchanger. By Robert Egan. 4to. 145. Cadell. 

This volume comprehends the principal direé and crofs ex- 
Se rag 2 of Europe ; with tables and rules, fhewing the value of 
any fum of money at the different rates. The author has pre- 
fixed a fummary of the law and cuftoms with regard to bills of 
exchange, promiffory and bankers notes. The whole ig evidently 
well calculaged to facilitate pecuniary tranfactions. 
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